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Panama-Pacific Exposition Triumphs Over 
The Effects of European War. 


By Guy R. Kinsley 


F THE president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition 
had proclaimed to the world that 
the European war had made 
necessary an indefinite postponement of 
the 1915 Exposition it would have been a 
crushing blow to the ideals of civilization. 

It would have meant that a world 
round-up of a decade’s culture had been 
demoralized because a great part of those 
responsible for humanity’s progress, 
apparently, were too busy destroying 
each other and the fruits of civilization 
and impeding its advance to permit the 
remainder of the world to erect a shaft 
of hope for the human race. 

It would have left to the degradation 
of war the world spotlight. It would 
have been a tacit admission that this 
world of ours in the year 1915 is back 
farther in the darkness than when 
Napoleon came into it. 

But these men to whom Congress. had 
given the responsibility of fittingly com- 
memorating the greatest work of a peace- 
ful army were not easily shaken—even by 
the rumblings of the world’s greatest war. 
They had faced the destruction of their 
city eight years before and had built it 
anew on hot ashes and writhing steel. 
Their fathers were men of the west. 

When the crisis was imminent President 
Charles C. Moore gave assurances that 
the exposition would not swerve from its 
course. When the nations were locked 
in deadly battle and the bloody turmoil 
seemed beyond any peaceful solution the 
president of the exposition made another 
proclamation declaring that the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition will open, 
as planned, on February 20, 1915. 





That this stand has met with universal 
approval is shown each day and im- 
mediately came requests from South 
American countries for greater exhibit 
space. The appropriation of Argentina 
was raised from $1,300,000 to $1,700,000. 
France cabled that her participation 
would proceed. The Netherlands has 
cabled that that nation’s pavilion will 
proceed and a part of the $400,000 al- 
ready has been forwarded. 

Germany, Great Britain and Russia 
have never been included in the forty 
participating nations although private 
individuals have been preparing compre- 
hensive exhibits and there has been no 
announcement that this participation 
will be dropped. Japan and the Orient 
are continuing extensive plans and the 
railroad and steamship lines have pointed 
out that any loss of attendance from 
Europe will be made up by Americans 
who can not make the annual pilgrimage 
to Europe and by South Americans and 
peoples of the Orient who will find the 
exposition the most attractive spot in 
the world. 

And so—as the story books say—the 
exposition is finding that the brave course 
was the best course in more ways than 
one. 

The Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position will be a $50,000,000 peace 
monument. Today, more than four 
months before the opening day it stands 
ninety per cent completed. In the center 
of the 635 acres that lie between the new 
San Francisco, the bay, the Golden Gate 
and the United States forts rises the steel 
work of the Tower of Jewels. This tower 
is 435 feet high and the jewels are being 
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placed on it so that they will quiver and 
vibrate while the beams from the power- 
ful search lights at night and the brilliant 
California sun by day make the most 
beautiful shaft seen by man. 

Under the shadow of this tower eleven 
beautiful exhibit palaces flash their colors 
in a perfect harmony. The roofs are of 
pompeian red; the domes that stand over 
each palace are of copper green and the 
domes of the Court of the Universe are 
of burnt orange. The wall surfaces are 
of Imitation Travertine marble which, in 
addition to giving the impression of great 
age, presents a pinkish ocher tint. 

Eight of the exhibit palaces form what 
has become known as “The Walled City” 
and in order to knit them into a compact 
architectural scheme a system of courts 
has been introduced into exposition 
building. The largest of these courts 
and the central one is the Court of the 
Universe. It is 900x500 feet and already 
is one of the most beautiful spots ever 
built for an exposition visitor. 

In this court sculpture and mural 
paintings, flowers and fountains will join 
to provide a resting place for the visitors. 
A sunken garden to seat 10,000 is being 
built and the best bands of the world are 
to give concerts here by day and night. 
Two of the greatest sculptural groups of 
the hundreds that are being prepared are 
being placed on the 150 foot arches of this 
court. ‘““The Nations of the East’”’ are on 
the eastern arch and opposite them at the 
western extremity are the figures of 
“The Nations of the West.” Some of the 
pieces of these designs are more than forty 
feet high and give a picturesque touch to 
the exposition sky line as seen from the 
encircling _ hills. 

There are four other main courts and of 
these the “Court of the Four Seasons” 
practically stands completed. With its 
extension of long colonnades to the waters 
of the bay, its fountains, sculptural 
groups showing the seasons translated into 
marble, mural paintings typifying the 
spirit of the seasons and flowers, shrubs 
and trees typical of every station of the 
zodiac it challenges the words of a writer 
and the lens of a camera. 

The “Court of Abundance” is another 
opportunity for the climate of California 
to achieve a triumph. Orange, olive, 
lemon, prune and other fruit trees will 


be growing here in full bearing. The 
“Court of Flowers”’ will be a horticultural 
triumph at an exposition in which horti- 
culture plays a more impressive part than 
in all former expositions combined. The 
“Court of Palms” also will be distinctive 
and is to add its seductive beauty to the 
route the visitors will take in passing from 
one exhibit palace to another. 

The “Walled City” is flanked on the 
east by the Palace of Machinery, the 
largest of the exposition palaces, and on 
the west by the Palace of Fine Arts, the 
only steel and concrete structure on the 
grounds. In front of the Palace of Fine 
Arts is the lagoon in which will be re- 
flected the rotunda and the colonnades 
of the beautiful palace. 

The Palace of Fine Arts is in the form 
of a crescent 1100 feet long and, with the 
Horticulture and Festival Hall, the three 
offers the most widely diverging types of 
architecture. The Palace of Horticulture 
commands attention before the visitor 
enters the exposition gates. Its massive 
glass dome stands 185 feet high and is 152 
feet in diameter. Domes and minarets 
rise on all sides of the dome and in this 
the building copies the style of the mosque 
of Sultan Amhed I. The decoration and 
ornamentation copies the products of the 
French Renaissance. The palace is set 
off by a wide expanse of beautiful gardens, 
a central lagoon and far running balus- 
trades of Imitation Travertine marble, 
dotted with attractive standards support- 
ing gigantic baskets of cut flowers. 

Inside the exhibit palaces, excepting 
of course the palaces of Horticulture and 
Fine Arts, there is to be a showing of 
processes. There will not be great rows 
of completed products as in a county fair 
or bazaar. It will be in fact a series of 
laboratories showing how results are 
obtained. As an example there will be 
exhibit showing the manner of making 
bread in every country of the world with 
the most modern manner as the climax. 

In moving picture exhibits there will 
be more than the usual little theater with 
motor driven machines. The visitors 
will be shown the studios, the making of 
the plays according to the scenarios, the 
developing of the films and the placing in 
of the reels. 

In the Palace of Education there will 
not be a display of duplications. Classes 
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DOME OF THE PALACE OF HORTICULTURE AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION. 

View of a portion of the largest building ever devoted to a display of plants and fruits; the 
vast Palace of Horticulture at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition to open in San Fran- 
cisco on February 20, 1915 and close on December 4, of that year. It is’of the Saracen type of 
architecture, modeled after the palace of the Sultan Ahmed, and constructed almost wholly of glass 
and steel. The great crystal dome, 152 feet in diameter and 185 high, is the largest hemispherical 
dome in the world. Surrounding this palace are over forty acres of rare plants and flowers. Copy- 
right’ 1914 by Panama-Pacific Exposition Company. 
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will be in full swing and those interested 
as parents or as instructors may learn the 
most approved and scientific methods of 
instruction. The use of the moving 
pictures in teaching science, geography, 
mathematics and the like will be shown 
and the Montessori method will have 
Doctor Montessori herself to supervise. 

The same idea is to run through every 
exhibit palace and social economy will be 
given the laboratory treatment as well 
as transportation, machinery and liberal 
arts exhibits. 

Another particular in which the 1915 
exposition is to differ from any that have 
preceded it is in the general type of 
exhibits. Early in the plans for the 
exposition it was determined that the 
exhibits should be ‘contemporaneous”’. 
This expression is not readily compre- 
hended but it means that exhibits must be 
those showing the progress made in the 
last decade. The exhibits must not have 
been displayed at any former exposition 
for premium awards. 

The result is that the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition will not be a 
museum. In the loan collection of the 
Palace of Fine Arts there will be paintings 
by old masters and art work representa- 
tive of great epochs but these are not 
entered for awards. 

Exhibits are being installed and some 
of the first work was done on displays 
that will require many months to perfect 
and cost as much as $80,000 in installation 

Until recently the greatest activity on 
the exposition grounds has been in the 
central area where the ‘‘Walled City”’ has 
been rising but with this work practically 
ended the acres on either side vie in in- 
dustry. On the east “The Zone” is 
undergoing a strange transformation and 
on the west the national pavilions and 
state buildings send out the noise of 
hammers and saws. 

The first national pavilion to be com- 
pleted was that of Honduras, which has 
been ready for several months. The 
first state building was the attractive 
structure of Idaho and this building was 
dedicated with formality on May 14. 

The great white Canadian pavilion 
promises to be the second of the forty 
nations to be handed over by the builders; 
of the forty-two states and territories 
there is a close race for second honors in 
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completion between New York, Oregon, 
Indiana, New Jersey and North Dakota. 

Sweden, Bolivia, China, the Nether- 
lands, Turkey, Cuba, Hawaii and Japan 
are a few of the nations whose pavilions 
are progressing rapidly. 

The buildings of both states and nations 
are not merely attractive structures for 
headquarters and attractive display of 
certain resources and products but many 
of them have historic interest. Of this 
number are, the Chinese pavilion which is 
a duplicate of one of the temples of the 
Forbidden City; the Japanese pavilion 
which copies a Japanese structure 600 
years old and does not use a single nail in 
construction; the pavilion of Denmark 
which is a reproduction of the castle of 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark; the pavilion 
of Hawaii which will contain one of the 
native volcanoes; the Turkish pavilion 
which is a copy of one of the palaces of 
the Sultan; the Virginia building which is 
a duplicate of Mount Vernon and which 
is being furnished with the furniture of 
the first president; the New Jersey 
building which is a copy of the Trenton 
Barracks used as headquarters by Wash- 
ington; the Massachusetts and Ohio 
buildings which are copies of their state 
capitols and many others of special 
interest. 

The most expensive of these structures 
is the California building which is second 
largest of all the buildings on the 635 acres 
of exposition ground and the largest 
building that ever represented a state in 
an exposition. This mission-style struc- 
ture covers five acres and when completed 
and equipped will represent a cost of 
$2.000.000. The New York building 
will cost $200,000 and that of Canada 
$300,000. 

“The Zone’’ is the entertainment area 
that is destined to replace the fame of the 
concessions area of former expositions. 
Out of more than 6,000 applications 
possibly two hundred of the best have 
been chosen and scores of these are in 
course of construction along the 3,000 foot 
asphalt highway. 

Frederic Thompson is erecting the 
largest of the ‘“Zone”’ attractions. It is 
to be “Toyland Grown Up” and will 
cover fourteen acres and cost $1,000,000. 
Thompson is one of the biggest men in 
the amusement world and has to his 
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credit such enterprises as Luna Park at 
Coney Island and the New York Hippo- 
drome. ‘ 

Across the street from the toyland show 
is the “Grand Canyon of Arizona” on 
which the Santa Fe railway company is 
spending $350,000. This appears to be 
completed and the standard gauge obser- 
vation cars that will take visitors on the 
half hour trip through the wonders of the 
canyon are on their tracks. 

“Yellowstone National Park,’’ the con- 
cession of the Union Pacific is another one 
of the largest entertainment spots and is 
far advanced. Its cost is placed at 
$250,000. The “ ’49 Camp’”’, “Evolution 
of the Dreadnaught,” ‘Submarines,’ 
“Dayton Flood,” “Creation,” “Panama 
Canal,’’ “The Aeroscope,”’ “Natatorium,” 
“Mahomet’s Mountain,” “Ice Palace,” 
“Chinese Village” and “Old Nuremberg,” 
are a few of the many larger fun places 
that are scenes of activity these days. 

The scenic railway, the carrousselle 
and the Old Mill stand completed and are 
entertaining their share of the 50,000 
persons who pay admission to the grounds 
each month. 

Over at the other end of the more than 
two miles that stretch along the bay lies 
a part of the exposition grounds that 
just now shows less activity than any 
other area but it is destined to be the 
center of the exposition thrills. The 
mile race track is graded and fenced. 

On this track will be held two harness 
horse meets that will call the best horse 
flesh in the world to compete for $227,000 
in purses. Individual race purses of 
$20,000 have been hung up. 

On this track also a part of the Grand 
Prix and Vanderbilt Cup automobile 
races will be run. The course will be 
five miles and will circle the exposition 
grounds just inside the fence and will 
utilize the home stretch and back stretch 
of the mile track and the last quarter. 

In the center of the eastern end of the 
enclosure the polo field has been laid out 
for the first world polo tournament. In 
the other half the third of a mile oval 
cinder track is being seasoned and when 
the first sprinters step their spiked shoes 
upon it the course will be the fastest 
course for athletes ever laid out. It has 
a quarter of a mile straight away for 
dashes. 
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The remainder of the western half of 
the inside of the mile track is leveled and 
ready for the army maneuvers and the 
athletic events that are to mark the 
exposition period of ten months. There 
will not be a department of sport that 
can complain during 1915. Time has 
been given to every phase and there will 
be championships for the western states, 
for the United States and international 
contests. 

A grand stand to accomodate 18,000 
persons is being erected on the south side 
of the track so that it will have an ex- 
cellent view of the events and with the 
Golden Gate always in the background. 

The barns for the live stock stand in a 
quadrangle and they have the most 
modern appliances for the care of animals. 
More than $500,000 has been offered as 
awards for live stock and there will be 
new herds on exhibition from the first to 
the last day of the exposition. 

There will be dairy demonstrations, 
sheep shearing contests, egg laying con- 
tests, dog shows, field trials and every 
means of judging superiority of animals. 

In the special events that are being 
arranged for each day of the 288 will be 
the motor boat race from New York to 
San Francisco by way of the canal for a 
$10,000 prize; yacht races in which the 
President of the United States, the King 
of England and the Emperor of Germany 
have offered $500 cups; aeroplane races; 
and a world series base ball contest 
between all-star teams from the leading 
leagues. 

More than 250 national and inter- 
national congresses and conventions will 
meet in San Francisco in 1915 according to 
present announcement and as many 
more are expected to choose the expo- 
sition before the year is gone. For these 
a downtown auditorium costing $1,300,000 
has been erected in the civic center and 
Festival Hall is being built on the expo- 
sition grounds. The main auditorium 
will seat 12,000 persons in the main hall 
and there are eighteen other rooms seating 
several hundred; Festival Hall will seat 
3,000. 

The 1915 exposition has not followed 
precedents. It has cut the Gordian 
knot and has chosen for itself. This is 
no better exemplified than in the system 
of illumination. In the first place the 
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color scheme was new for an exposition. 
Others had been white cities and those 
that came later had little touches of color 
but principally they were white. To 
illuminate this color city at night and 
retain the beauties of architecture and 
tones was a problem that required careful 
attention. 

The old ideas of outline lighting with 
thousands of incandescents were quickly 
cast aside. The system of flood lighting 
as utilized on the stage was decided upon. 
By the use of new electric lights, high 
power gas lamps and the scores of search- 
light projectors every corner of the 
grounds is expected to be as brilliant as 
under the California sun. 

The main battery of searchlights will 
be in “Morro Castle. This is a small 
duplicate of the original castle and is 
placed on the farther breakwater of the 
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yacht harbor. In it will be forty-eight 
thirty-six inch searchlight projectors and 
they will play over the grounds in addi- 
tion to the many searchlights that com- 
mand the grounds and the bay from the 
towers. 

This battery which is known as the 
“Scintillator” also will provide the sub- 
stitute for the usual night pyrotechnics. 
These beams will play on the fog banks 
over the grounds and show faces, 
sprites and figures dissolving and vanish- 
ing in the air. 

The landscape gardening, construction 
of buildings, courts, ferry slips, drives, 
walks, installation of exhibits, and every 
feature of the $50,000,000 exposition are 
so far advanced that there is ng question 
about the readiness of the great enter- 
prise by the opening day of Febrary 20, 
1915. 


Listesiionald 


MAKIN’ MONEY? 
C. M. Carroll-W bite 


If you aint amakin’ money 
Quick enough to suit yer taste; 
Jes kick and growl like blazes— 


Wear a scowl upon yer face. 


Don’t forget to keep aknockin’ 

On every one you meet; 

For you're sure to make more nukats 
If you've got a knocker’s seat. 


It aint the quiet ones what makes 

A name and piles up “‘dubs’’; 

One’s got to stand the toughest knocks, 
Live thru the hardest rubs. 


If you aint agoin’ to rustle 
Might as well be lyin’ down; 
For the man what knocks and bustles 


Is the man what owns the town. 
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SAVE CALIFORNIA GAME 5&5 


By Dr. Walter P. Taylor 
Secretary California Associated Socteties for the Conservation 
of Wild Life, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, 
Berkeley, California. 








N OLD legend which unfortunately 
bids fair to be forgotten was once 





current in the civilized world, 
which painted in glowing colors 
the wondérs of an enchanting island, 
known by the musical name of California, 
which lay’ nobody knew just where in 
the mysterious haze to the westward. 


not done away, and we find four world 
powers, Spain, Russia, England and 
America struggling for the ascendancy 
during the early period of her develop- 
ment. 

Exploration still goes on, and we of 
today, fortunate residents of this 
commonwealth of the Great West, are 





WILD GEESE 
Formerly the pest of the grain growers in the great valleys of California, 
are now reported to "be from twenty-five to ninety-five per cent reduced in 
different localities. (Courtesy of the California Museum of Vertebrate 


Zoology ). 


Exploration progressed and the legend 
of California, the island, was replaced 
by accurate knowledge of California, 
a part of the rich western mainland. 
But reports of the wonders of California, 
her attractiveness, her resources, were 


all too prone to accept as commonplace 
resources still so vast as to beggar 
description, and a natural attractiveness 
probably unsurpassed in any country 
of the world. 

Now this, our all too prevalent attitude, 
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JUVENILE MALLARD DUCK 


The Mallard is one of California’s most popular game ducks. 
long would the supply last if the sale of mallards on the market at four to five . 


dollars a pair were permitted? 
Vertebrate Zoology. 


would not be so calamitous were it 
not so intimately bound up with the 
protection and perpetuation of these 
same resources and this same attractive- 
ness. For if we do not appreciate the 
worthwhileness of these things, who is 
going to guard them from the heavy 
hand of the destroyer and the exploiter? 
For be it known that most of these 
resources and much of this attractive- 
ness is susceptible of immediate capitali- 
zation in the interest of a few, and at 
the direct expense of the many. 

An illustration of this fact is furnished 
by the recent history of wild life con- 
servation within our own state. 

Before going into detail on the particu- 
lar proposition, however, permit me 
to digress for a moment to consider 
some of the more general phases of the 
problem. 

North America was endowed with a 
more liberal supply of wild fowl than 
any other continent in the world. The 


How 


(Courtesy of the California Museum of 


stories of abundance of wild game which 
have come down to us from the early 
days would be positively incredible, 
were they not supported by so many 
trustworthy writers commenting inde- 
pendently on what their eyes beheld. 
Of all the natural provinces of North 
America, California was doubtless one 
of the most favored. Records of early 
abundance of wild birds and mam- 
mals, fragmentary though they are, 
give one a dependable line of evidence, 
and suffice to stimulate the imagination 
as to the former appearance of our 
fields, marshes and forests. For example 
Otto von Kotzebue tells us of the occur- 
rence of “large stags” (the Roosevelt 
Elk) in the country immediately north 
of San Francisco Bay in 1825. Newberry 
relates how grizzly bears were “un- 
pleasantly abundant” in the vicinity of 
San Francisco in 1857, and that at that 
time the flesh of the prong-horned 
antelope was the cheapest meat on the 
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NEST AND EGGS OF CINNAMON TEAL, LOS BANOS, CALIFORNIA 


Ducks from all the Pacific Coast States, the provinces of Canada, and 
from Alaska, concentrate in the valleys of California, where they are subjected 
* to slaughter by merciless market-hunters. (Courtesy of California Museum 


of Vertebrate Zoology ). 


markets of the metropolis. Living men 
in the great valleys of California recall 
the former abundance of many species 
of wild fowl, of the prong-horned antelope, 
and of the California Valley Elk. 

Let us remind ourselves, citizens of 
this queen-state of the Pacific, that 
Nature has ever dealt kindly with 
California. 

Here, 2s elsewhere, the hand of man 
has been against the game. Recklessly 
and carelessly he had destroyed, with 
little thought of his own future or that 
of his children, holding fast to a blind 
faith in the inexhaustibility of the supply. 

Students of the situation tell us that 
wild game of all kinds has suffered 
appalling reduction in California; that 
our Band-tailed Pigeon has sustained 
such losses that the Federal Government 
has put a five-year closed season upon 
it; that fifteen important species of 
wild ducks are to-day only five to fifty 
per cent as numerous 2s they once were, 


and that two species are threatened 
with utter destruction. They call 
attention to the fact that five species of 
wild life within the state are already gone 
forever. They point to the records of 
other states and they emphasize in no 
uncertain terms the necessity which is 
ours to enact adequate laws now if we 
desire to save anything from the remnant 
still remaining to us. 

Of all the causes operating to reduce 
the game, it is noteworthy that there 
is practical unanimity among hunters, 
conservationists, and scientific men, on 
this point, namely, that the sale of game 
is of extraordinary and peculiar import- 
ance. Offer a large sum of money for 
the wild game bird on the market 
in the big city and you penalize its 
preservation and guarantee its destruction. 
Many there are who will hunt out the 
desirable game in season and out of 
season, without reference to bag-limit 
laws or any other laws, as long as there 
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NEST AND EGGS OF PINTAIL, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
The Pintail is from fifty to ninety-five per cent reduced in different localities 
(Courtesy of California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology ). 


is sale for it upon the market. Govern- 
ment reports show conclusively that as 
game decreases its price increases, and 
as its price increases, the market-hunter 
is inevitably spurred on to pursue, take 
and kill the last living bird! No species 
of mammal, bird, or reptile has yet been 
discovered which can maintain its 
numbers where this system is in operation. 

Many there are who have recognized 
the cogency of this reasoning. As a 
consequence non-sale sentiment has 
swept over the country like wild-fire. 
Each one of California’s neighbor states 
prohibits the sale of all game. Among 
these are Washington and Oregon, which 
raise many of the ducks which migrate 
into California. Our state, be it said 
to our present disgrace, is the only one 
west of the Mississippi, except Utah 
and Louisiana, which still permits the 
sale of wild ducks! 

Convinced of the necessity of im- 
mediate action, the California Legis- 
lature of 1913 passed the Flint-Cary, 
or non-sale of Game Act, which was 


designed to extend the protection of 
Non-Sale to band-tailed pigeons and 
wild ducks. 

California had been no stranger to 
the principles of Non-Sale of Game 
previous to 1913, for deer had been taken 
off the market as early as 1895, and the 
sale of quail had been forbidden since 
1901. But, strangely §enough—not 
strange either when the facts come to 
light—this fundamentally necessery mea- 
sure was vigorously opposed. 

Careless of the fact that any advantage 
which they might gain from sale of wild 
game would be temporary only, since 
marketing continually operates to destroy 
the breeding stock, certain allied interests 
in San Francisco engaged in the capiteli- 
zation of our resources in wild life set 
themselves up in opposition to the Non- * 
Sale of Game. 

Vigorous agitation was inaugurated 
in the offices of the John F. Corrie: 
Company, general commission merchents 
and game dealers, 349 Davis Street, San 
Francisco, California, and thru this 
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agitation a sufficient number of sig- 
natures was obtained to put the measure 
on the ballot in November. 

Apparently this referendum measure 
was not even supported financially by 
all the market men. In a letter written 
by Mr. John F. Corriea to certain market 
hunters soliciting consignments of game 
occurs the following: “Thru the 
active endeavors of the writer, we have 
succeeded in carrying our Referendum 
by a very large majority, and wish to 
state that of all the wholesale merchants 
handling game, only one other besides 
ourselves contributed towards the expense 
of the same.” 

Of more than passing interest in this 
connection is the fact that the case 
records kept by the Fish and Game 
Commission show that the Corriea 
Company has been arrested thru its 
agents or otherwise no less than twenty 
times for violation of the law. 

You are doubtless familiar with the 
fact that there are forged names on the 
Redlight Abatement Referendum. 
Possibly you do not remember that the 
Referendum petition on the 2 to 6 A. M. 
saloon-closing law was such a tissue of 
forgeries that it was.rejected. 

How about the Referendum on ‘the 
Non-Sale? 

District Attorney Fickert asserted re- 
cently, in the presence of Commissioner 
Westerfield and Executive Secretary 
Schaeffle of the Fish and Game Com- 
mission, and of Hon. Horace T. Jones, 
Attorney for the California Conservation 
Commission that there are probably more 
forged signatures in the petition on the 
Non-Sale of Game than on any other! 

Was ever clearer issue presented to 
the voters of the state? On the one 
side is aligned the John F. Corriea 
Company and “one other’’ of the whole- 
sale game dealers of San Francisco; also 
the French Restaurants and the aristo- 
cratic hotels of the same,city, and the 
market hunters with their allies; on 
the other stand the people of the State 
of California. On the one side stands 
“government by forgery and perjury” 
as Franklin Hichborn has so aptly 
termed it; on the other stands the de 
facto government by the people. 


The Referendum operates to place 
before the voters the bill already passed 
by the legislature and signed by the 
governor. If you believe in saving the 
wild life, vote YES. Here then is 
something upon which you can act. 
Nobody else can cast your vote for you. 
Exercise this, your sign and privilege of 
sovereignty, and administer to the 
destructionists an overwhelming defeat. 
Vote YES. 


When a militant suffragette, in a fit 
of insane fury, slashes one of the world’s 
paintings, a protest, spoken or unspoken, 
goes up all over the earth. What would 
be thought of vandals who would dese- 
crate or destroy the beautiful Taj Mahal, 
at Agra, or the stately and dignified 
St. Peter’s at Rome? A wave of in- 
dignation rolled all over the civilized 
world when the reports came recently 
of the unnecessary destruction of the 
picturesque and beautiful city of Louvain. 


We no longer permit the wanton or 
short-sighted destruction of the world’s 
great treasures, whether they be paint- 
ings, books, or buildings. The present 
wars illustrate the rapidity of the 
operation of the forces of destruction 
as compared with those of construction. 
A masterpiece of art, requiring years of 
patient and arduous labor, can be 
destroyed with one gash of the suffra- 
gette’s axe. The construction of the 
Taj Mahal is said to have absorbed the 
energies of 20,000 men for twenty-two 
years. The building of St. Peter’s has 
required the services of great numbers 
of men at intervals over several centuries. 
Either one of these magnificent monu- 
ments could be wrecked by a few vandals 
overnight. 

The creation of species of birds and 
mammals has required a hundred thou- 
sand years of the time of Almighty God, 
and modern vandals are now without 
the gate insisting that the bars be let 
down and no new ones put up. Within 
ten years, if the people of California 
allow them to have their way, they 
will cut down and exterminate some 
of the most beautiful and interesting 
members of our native fauna, the loss of 
which will be irreparable forever. 
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Utilization of Grapes for 


Non-Intoxicating Wines 
THE PROCESSES EMPLOYED 


By William E. Jobnson 








3 a sort of a by-product of the 
dry campaigns pending in the 
western states, particularly in Cali- 
fornia, an internal war of consider- 
able dimensions has broken out in the 
ranks of the wine interests. 

Since 1845, wine makers of the eastern 








order to overcome this tendency have 
been accustomed to add an aquatic 
sugar solution to modify the acid taste. 
That was the theory, but in actual 
practice, the eastern wine men got to 
using pulps, skins, peelings and fruit and 
vegetable truck of so many kinds that 





Work Room where the Grapes are Comprest by the Monte Process. 


states, particularly of Ohio, New York, 
Missouri and other northern and eastern 
states have been making wine out of 
grapes, all of which were varieties of 
native origin, such as Concords, 
Catawbas, Delawares, Elviras, Niagaras, 
Clintons, Wordens, Virginia Seedling, 
Scuppernongs and many others. These 
grapes are hardy varieties and withstand 
the cold climates of the north. 

These grapes have an excess of fruit 
acid and the eastern wine makers, in’ 


the Federal government recently took 
cognizance and rendered a decision (Food 
Inspection Decision 156 ) which compelled 
the eastern wine makers to label their 
dope as “imitation wines.” 

Thereupon the Mississippi Valley Wine 
Mekers and Grape Growers Association, 
which has its headquarters at 219 Pine 
street, St. Louis, went out on the war 
path and sent out circular lamentations 
locating the cause of their woes in the 
following statement, “In our opinion, it 
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Lebrun Refrigerating Machine. 


is the Fifteen Million Dollar California 
Wine Trust with interlocking directorates, 
which has stirred up all this trouble.” 
Whatever truth there may be in the 
statement, it is clear that the eastern 
wine men have been convicted of making 
their wines out of so much junk of various 
sorts that the Food Inspection service of 
the Federal Government has decided 
that they must label their stuff “imitation 
wines.” 

Now how about the California wines. 
The California wine grapes are not 
native varieties but are mportations from 
Southern France, Italy, Algeria and 
Spain. They are all of semi-tropical 
origin, suitable to Southern California 
soil and climate and will not thrive in 
rigorous latitudes. 

In general, these varieties are too 
sweet for othodox wine making and they 
have to be “doctored.” In theory, this 
“doctoring” is by the addition of pure 
alcohol, tartaric acid and similar drugs. 
The history of this, briefly, is this: In 
1890, the California wine men smuggled 
into the tariff bill, a clause permitting 
grape brandy free of revenue tax, for the 
purpose of fortifying or “spiking” grape 
wine up to 24 per cent alcoholic strength, 
about one-half the strength of pure 
whisky. On this provision, under which 
California wine makers now get annual 





rebates from the Federal revenue taxation 
amounting to $10,000,000 per year, the 
“spiked wine’’ industry of California 
arose. 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to produce, 
by fermentation, a greater alcoholic 
strength than about thirteen per cent, 
this privelege of doping their wines with 
distilled aleohol up to 24 per cent offered 
new temptations to California wine 
growers. The whisky drinking American, 
demanded something that would “bring 
the drunk” and the wine makers were 
not slow in providing it. But this 
spiking of wines up to 24 per cent alcohol 
brought new problems. To equalize 
the wine taste, tartaric acid or sulphur 
was needed. The reaction of the surplus 
alcohol made a little saccharine water 
and some coloring matter necessary. 
So this drug store product of combined 
dopes is thrown upon the market as 
“pure California wine.’ 

This entire product is thrown upon the 
market by the corporations making up 


the “California Wine Association” or, 
as the eastern wine men call it, the 


“Fifteen Million Dollar California Wine 
Trust with Interlocking Directorates’’. 
Until very recently, the Italian Swiss Com- 
pany, whose 4,000 acre vineyard is one of 
the “‘sights’’ of Southern California, held 
aloof. But it is now in the Asso- 
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ciation atid the monopoly is complete. 

The way this combination works out 
is this: a little less than one-half of 
the vineyard acreage of California is 
devoted to wine grapes. The balance 
is devoted to table and raisin varieties 
and are not directly affected 
by the proposed dry amendment. Of 
the one-half: cr ‘so devoted to grape 


‘ raising, 80 per-cent is controlled by these 


wine corporations. So, in fact, less than 
10 per cent of the grape acreage of 
California is cultivated by individual wine 
grape farmers. 

The wine grape farmer, therefore, 
has only one market for his crop. Not 
having the facilities for marketing his 
home-made wine, he is compelled to 
sell his grapes to the Trust at prices 
fixed by the Trust. So, while the 
raisin and table grape farmers get $30 
and upwards for their grapes, the wine 
grape farmer must accept the $6 to $12 
per ton. or whatever the Trust sees fit 
to pay. 

’ The statement that the raisin and table 
grape farmers have practically no direct 
interest in the dry admendment needs a 
slight modification. They are accustom- 
ed to sell their damaged, small, rotten 


and unmarketable grapes to the wineries 
where “‘pure California wine’’ is made 
out of this decayed, unmarketable junk. 

Out of this sordid tangle of wine made 
out of alcohol, decayed grapes, tartaric 
acid, cheap saccharine substances, color- 
ing matter and other refuse, there has 
arisen another industry, that of the 
manufacture of “grape juice,’ non- 
alcoholic grape wine and kindred pro- 
ducts. These, by their very nature. 
are such that they can only be made of 
the best grapes and are pure food pro- 
ducts. The pioneers in this industry 
were the eastern grape men and men 
not at all allied with wine making im 
any of its forms. Some of the leaders 
in this industry, like Charles E. Welch, 
the manufacturer of the famous ‘“‘Welch’s 
Grape Juice’’ are active supporters and 
promoters of the Prohibition reform. 
Welch, one of the greatest grape men 
on the continent is not afraid that the 
dry program will break up the grape 
industry. 

The processes developed by these men 
were processes adapted to making up 
of the eastern varieties of grapes. These 
processes were not adapted to making 
wine of the California varieties of grape. 





Battery No. 1, for the Extrication of the Must. 
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Another Detail of the Refrigerating Apparatus. 


ago, attempts were 
processes of making 
“grape juice’ out of California grapes, 
processes that promised success. At 
this, the Wine Trust began to get inter- 
ested. The jumping of the grape juice 
product from two to three millions of 
gallons in a few years caused the Trust 
magnates to sit up and take notice. 

In this idea, the Trust began the 
manufacture of a non-alcoholic grape 
juice which they marketed as “Calwa”’, 
but the cheap Calwa did not appeal to 
the Trust as much as the high priced 
wines and, instead of pushing the market 
for Calwa, the Trust “knocked” it and 
used the product systematically to head 
off and discourage other attempts to 
manufacture grape juice out of California 
varieties of grapes. 

The California wine men were loth 
to manufacture a non-alcoholic product 
which could be made only from the finest 
and most expensive grapes obtainable 
and sell it at a cheap price when they 
could make high priced alcoholic wine 
from cheap grapes, inferior grapes, rotten 
grapes fished out of the garbage cans, 
grape pulp, peelings, cheap alcohol, 
dye stuff, and other miscellaneous junk. 

It was at this point that, last year, the 
attention of the Italian Swiss Company, 
then not in the Trust, was attracted to 


But a few years 
made to develop 


the discoveries of Prof. Eudo Monti, 
the eminent Italian consulting chemist, 
and to his experiments with the grapes 
of Italian Austria, the very same varieties 
of grapes that are grown in California. 

For twelve years, Professor Monti, 
of Turin, Italy, had been experimenting 
with Italian and Austrian grapes, seeking 
a process of manufacturing a non- 
alcoholic wine that would retain the 
bouquet and all the flavors of the grape, 
which are more or less lost in all known 
processes of grape juice manufacturing. 

Two years ago he succeeded in devising 
a system that produced these results in 
a remarkable manner. The process was 
an elaborate one, that of a system of 
manipulating the must under a series of 
freezing processes. The surplus water 
was frozen out of the grapes instead of 
being boiled out. 

Last year, La Co-operativa di Es- 
portazione dei Prodotti Viticoli (The 
Co-operative Society for the Exporta- 
tion of Grape Products) of Trent, 
Austria, became interested and con- 
structed, under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Monti, an elaborate factory at 
Trent for the manufacture of non- 
alcoholic wine by the new process and 
manufactured about 50,000 gallons as 
a starter. The new product became 
immediately popular. 
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The machinery required was more 
elaborate and expensive than that re- 
quired for the manufacture of the fer- 
mented wine, yet the labor and time 
was so much less that the non-alcoholic 
wine could be produced at about the same 
or less cost than the alcoholic variety. 

The society is composed of about 800 
farmers and among them quite a strong 
temperance sentiment has developed. 
The move, however, was as much -a 
business as a sentimental venture. They 
hope this year to cease the manufacture 
of brandy altogether. 

Last September a delegation from the 
International Anti-Alcohol Congress, 
which was assembled at Milan, Italy, 
visited the establishment, journeying to 
Austria, for that purpose as the guests 
of the society. I had the pleasure of 
being one of these guests. Among others 
were such men as Baron Prazak of 
Vienna, Barron Ch. Ruys de Boeren- 
brouck of Holland, Dr. Francis Ferrari 
of Milan, Italy; Professor Dr. Robert 
Hercod of Lausanne, Switzerland; 
Professor Dr. Ezio Calcaterra of Genoa, 
and several French and German scientists 
of international repute. We _ were 
received in an official banquet given by 
the municipality of Arco and another 
given by the municipality of Trent. 
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Professor Monti’s new process of mak- 
ing wine without the stinger in it attracted 
the attention of Dr. Allino, the European 
representative of the Italian Swiss Wine 
Company of California, and he went to 
Trent to investigate. He, too, became 
so enthusiastic about the new product 
that he brought Professor Monti in 
touch with the California corporation. 
The result of the negotiations were that 
Professor Monti was engaged to come 
to California and experiment with the 
California grapes along the same line. 
Professor Monti was promised that, if 
he could get the same results from the 
California grapes that he obtained from 
the Austrian grapes, the California people 
would immediately erect a plant for the 
manufacture of the non-alcoholic wine, 
five times the size of the Trent establish- 
ment. 


Professor Monti explained to me that 
because the California grapes were of 
the same stock as the Italian and Austrian 
grapes, that he was absolutely sure that 
he could duplicate his Austrian feat. 


In January I received a letter from 
Professor Monti, written at Berlin, 
Germany. He stated that he was then 
on his way to California, but had stopped 
at Berlin for a couple of weeks on pro- 





Apparatus for the Concentration and Conservation of the Must. 
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Press for Crushing Grapes by the Monti System. 


fessional business and would shortly 
meet me in America. 

But he didn’t. : 

The reason that he did not was that 
the Italian Company suddenly 
cancelled the arrangement, and Professor 
Monti went back home to Turin. 

The reason was twofold: 

First, the Italian Swiss Company 
entered the California Wine Association, 
better know, perhaps, as the Wine 
Trust. This is the organization that 
fixes the price of wine grapes at $10 per 
ton when table and raisin grapes bring 
three times that amount; 

Second, the state-wide amendment 
dry campaign had developed, and the 
Wine Trust had tied up with the Eastern 
whisky trust in a death struggle to 
defeat the movement. The principal 
argument that was to be made was that 
the state-wide dry policy would not only 
annihilate the grape industry, but that it 
would make punk of the very land on 
which the grapes were raised. 

While I recognized the delicate position 
that Prof. Monti was placed, I asked Dr. 
Robert Hercod, of Lausanne, Switzerland, 
to go to Turin and see if Monti would 
be willing to give any further explanation 
of his being “called off’’. I quote from 


Swiss 


a preliminary report made by Dr. 
Hereod under date of May 20: 

“I cabled you on Friday, May 15. 
‘Seen Monti. Interesting news.’ I 
wes obliged to defer my written report 
until today. Monti was very friendly 
and, I believe, told me all he knew. I 
did not tell him that you were fighting 
for state-wide Prohibition, as, he is, altho 
practically a teetotaller, against Pro- 
hibition.” 

Dr. Hereod then goes on to report 
the story given to him by Monti, sub- 
stantially as the professor had given it 
to me at Trent. He told of the two 
trips that were made to Trent by Dr. 
Allino, the European representative of 
the Italian Swiss company and of the 
arrangments for the experiments in 
California. 

But Monti, not knowing of the dry 
campaign pending in California was 
entirely at a loss to explain why the 
arrangment had been so suddenly can- 
celled. He could only guess that it was 
because of developments in the row 
between the two sections of American 
wine makers and the fact that the 
Italian Swiss company had entered the 
Wine Trust. Prof. Monti was con- 
sidering the matter of making an exhibit 
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Prof. Monti’s Machinery for Congealing the Must from the Grape. 


of his new process grape products at 
the Exposition at San Francisco but the 
war has upset, for the time being his 
plans. 

Some weeks ago, I published in the 
San Francisco Bulletin a portion of the 
facts in this matter when, behold, the 
Wine Trust men immediately contra- 
dicted the whole thing, stating sub- 
stantially that Prof. Monti had written 
them requesting that he be employed 
to conduct these experiments and that 
they had turned the proposition down. 
On the other hand, Prof. Monti insists 
that the European representative of the 
Italian Swiss company paid two visits 
to the establishment in Trent and then 
and there consummated the arrangments 
for the California enterprize. And, fur- 
ther, he actually started on the journey 


and got as far as Berlin before the deal 
was called off. 

The ways of the wine men, like the 
ways of the Chinese, are “peculiar.” 
They make “‘pure California grape wine’’ 
out of decayed grape peelings, potato 
alcohol, dye stuff, sulphur, tartaric acid, 
saccharine matter, and other chemicals. 
They call this junk manipulation an 
‘industry’ and when their secrets leak 
out, they serenely deny everything with 
the abandon of a chicken thief when the 
feathers are sticking out of his pockets. 
They were wise enough not to spoil 
their best campaign argument by having 
Prof. Monti over here building a big 
grape juice factory when the wet orators 
are shouting out about the utter ruin 
that Prohibition would visit upon the 
grape raising industry. 
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SUCCESS AND FAILURE 


False and True Standards and the Deceit of Appearance 
By Jack Athens 


HERE is more of success in the world than of failure. All men know 
this to be true, for humanity progresses with steadily increasing 
rapidity and in this process it is necessary that the energy profitably 
applied be in excess of that which, in its application is retrogressive or 

degenerative in tendency. However, there is a state of neutrality in existence 
which may or may not represent an amount of energy as great or greater than 
all of that applied in both success and failure. This is the energy which 
neither results in the advancement nor the retrogression of the individuals 
possest of it or the social fabric of the era in which it exists. It is not 
dormant energy. In fact, it may be exprest in a high development of 
activity but such activity is equally divided between forward and backward 
movement, and while the individual or individuals applying this energy may 
cease activity either ahead of or behind the starting point, the departure from 
that point, in effect upon the social structure, is negligible—and the term 
neutrality is therefore justified. 

It is unfortunate, however, that the progress of the human race as a whole 
is the only accurate and indisputable guage of success and failure, and there is, 
therefore, no definite and trustworthy standard by which an individual can 
be judged by another. Self-knowledge, then must serve as a substitute for a 
standard of judgment, tho self-knowledge itself is a primitive and often 
defective measure. However, there is so much of apparent success that is 
true failure, so much of seeming success that is really neutral and so much 
of seeming failure that is true success, so much of apparent failure thet is 
really neutral, and withal so much of apparent neutrality that may be either 
success or failure, that no one but the individual possest of comparatively 
accurate self-knowledge can truly know whether he has succeeded, failed or 
remained neutral. In those of inaccurate self-knowledge only a clinic can 
determine the result of expended or potential energy—and even that judgment 
is yet unsatisfactory and is based upon incomplete knowledge of the human 
mind. 

True or complete success, means that any given individual or group of 
individuals has added to the social structure by results representing the 
highest value ‘of the energy with which that person or group of persons was 
equipped. True or complete failure means that any given individual or 
group of individuals has detracted from the social structure by results repre- 
senting the highest value of the energy with which that person or group of 
persons was equipped. 

Thus there may be degrees of success and degrees of failure, the classifying 
term being established by the predominance of good or bad results. A 
large proportion of human beings may accomplish so slight an excess of good 
over bad, or of bad over good as to render the results negligible, tho an 
absolute neutrality probably could occur only by accident or coincidence. 
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The absence of a reasonable basis of judgment of one individual by 
another is responsible for the large amount of false success and of apparent 
failure that is not failure. The capitalist, accumulating great wealth and 
power is esteemed successful, altho the most colossal failures of modern 
times are of the capitalist class. | The oppression of working men, the abuse 
of women and children, the maintenance of starvation wages, the corruption 
of government, the increase of petty crime and the legalization of major 
crime, the bribery of the public press and the corrupting and stifling of 
educational systems—these and other things, all works that detract from the 
social structure—and are almost entirely chargeable to the capitalist class. 
These men, the ones responsible for the evils named and intimated, are 
colossal, probably complete failures, for they have hurt the social structure 
to an extent representing the full value of their energies. 

However, this is not a condemnation of capitalism, itself, but of the 
individuals and groups of individuals who are responsible for the crimes 
against humanity that have been committed by the power and in the name 
of capital. 

Leaders of religious cults, of social uprisings, of political upheavals and 
of educational systems, who have been hailed as successes also not infrequently 
have been failures for the same reason that certain capitalists have been and 
are. They have acquired power and in its application to avowed and apparent 
constructive processes, have weakened, discredited, obstructed real social 
progress. 

On the other hand, a common laborer, tho of less value to society than a 
true leader, or even a skilled workman, may be a complete success. He may, 
in his humble employment, express the fullness of his being; he may accomp- 
lish results to the credit of society representing the full value of the energy 
which he possesses. 

Again, a man considered a complete failure may really be a complete 
success. A teacher, a social leader, a political agitator, a labor organizer, a 
thinker, may be repudiated by society, scorned, discredited, cast out to 
perish in poverty and obscurity. Branded a failure, that individual may 
have nursed and set growing a single thought that will eventually accomplish 
benefit to humanity representing the full value of the energy which its author 
possest. It is even conceivable, that certain religious enthusiasts, striving 
to batter down the economics of humanity, by their very absurdity, may 
bring about a reaction that will add to the value of the social structure, even 
as a poison injected in the muscles, producing inflammation and pain at the 
point of injection, may immunize the body to inimical bacteria or may induce 
a reconstructive process in other tissues. 

Now let us consider the problem of success and failure as the individual 
finds it within himself. True, the accomplishment of the ultimate purpose 
of humanity depends first upon the control of the individual by society, upon 
society’s ability to select the individuals who are fit to be its members and to 
eliminate all others, but before the accomplishment of humanity’s purpose 
be complete, the individual, in every case, must be developed to the point 
where social control in any form is unnecessary. Therefore the problem of 
success and failure, as viewed by the individual within himself must not be 
neglected. 
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It is of preeminent importance that, eventually, the individual shall be 
thoroughly familiarized with himself at an early stage of his development. 
This is, at present, plainly impossible. Human knowledge, individual and 
collective, falls short of any tangible understanding of the mind, of its elements 
and activity, of fact-perception, retention, analysis and combination, of 
thought-creation and transmission. No man, therefore, can know and 
understand himself until he learns the elements and action of his mind, and 
knowing this, can understand other minds and rightly place himself in his 
relationship to others. However, it is conceivable that this knowledge will 
be attained. In the mean time the individual must know himself as well as 
he can within his limitations and proceed accordingly, assuming the risk of 
error. 

The primary necessity to the individual who would be truly successful 
is the establishment of a definite object. Herein lies the possibility of error, 
for if success is to be reached, the object must represent the expenditure of the 
full energy of the individual and must be a result that will be of benefit to 
humanity in proportion to the energy necessary to its attainment. If the 
object be false, no matter how tangible, and no matter what the material 
gain, society is damaged, the effort is wasted, and the individual is a failure. 

To know the false object from the true, save in rare instances, should not 
be difficult. A conceived result may be considered in the light of its appli- 
cation to society. It is not necessary that an individual shall aim to be a 
philanthropist, or shall devote energy to charities or to the direct help of 
others. If a man be a better man at the end of life than in the beginning, and 
it requires all his energy to be so, then he has succeeded. If a man, by the 
accumulation of wealth, of power, or of fame, or of any degree of these, can 
use energy that otherwise would be dormant or wasted and can do so without 
interference with the just progress of others, then that is the proper course to 
success. But if wealth or power or fame, or any degree of these, be attained 
by an individual by the obstruction of other social units to a number which 
would deprive the social structure of results, that, combined, would be in 
excess of the value of that individual’s result, then that individual is a failure. 
The object itself may have been true, but the method of accomplishing it was 
false. Thus, a man, true of purpose and active to the full extent of his 
energy, may be deprived of true success, may be neutralized or rated as 
complete failure, by unforeseen obstruction of others and persistence, either 
blind or conscious, in his adopted course. 

Thus it will be seen hat the possibility of error is great. The man of 
true intent, and of apparent success, may be a failure. And the man who 
apparently fails, who is without honor, without vestige of wealth, of power or 
of fame, may, in his activity, have so accelerated the progress of others, to 
have accomplished complete success from a social viewpoint. 

It behooves the sincere individual, therefore, to select his object carefully, 
to follow his course with caution, to benefit himself alone if need be, but to 
refrain from obstructing the progress or damaging the results of others who are 
in the pursuit of true success. 

It may never be possible to establish a general standard by which the 
success or failure of individuals in the social system can be accurately judged 
but by the careful study of the mind, its elements an i action, it is conceivable 
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that it may some day be possible for each individual to select an object that is 
known to be true, the accomplishment of which will represent the full energy of 
the individual, and to establish and maintain a course of procedure that will 
not conflict with or obstruct others. 

The ultimate equalization of mental capacities, an ideal, is too distant a 
possibility to have a place in the practical discussions of today, save as an 
object for which the social system itself may and should strive. But, by a 
sane process of elimination of the unfit and by the study and training of 
minds, each in accordance with its tendency and capacity, it is possible to 
raise humanity to the point wherein each individual may conceive and be 
able to attain an object that will represent the full energy of that individual. 
Under such conditions, and with such educational work, each individual will 
be afforded the opportunity and will be able to accomplish that which he has 
the capacity to appreciate. Thus, without disturbing the social equilibrium, 
the present inequality and consequent unrest may be succeeded by a state of 
practical equality and consequent harmony and unity of social enterprise. 


California Days 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


Where the peageee gold are glowing, 


’ Neath blue California skies, 
Glimpses of the old bay showing, 
As the sunlight dies; 
Dim the oak-trees on the campus, 
Where the light and shadow plays; 
And the sea-wind sways the pobpies— 
Golden California days! 


California days! California days! 
O’er the dreaming poppies fall the 
white moon-rays ; 
Seven stars above us; 
Each heart homage pays; 
Ob, the haunting mem’ ries— 
California days. 














THINGUMBOB 


THE FUNNY LITTLE 


And the Trysts He Kept at the Dream Tree 


OO 
OO 


By Jobn Allen 








NCE upon a time, long ago, there 
was a curious dwarf who lived 
upon a great plantation where 
there were many other people. 

This dwarf was a very strange little 

fellow, for he had no name and no 

friends, and yet he would like to have 
been a friend to everybody, for he had no 
evil thoughts nor evil wishes. But all the 
other boys and girls on this great planta- 
tion either belonged to some grown person 
or had some grown folks who belonged to 
them, and all of the others hed first names 
and last names. Most of them even had 
middle names, some of them as many as 
two, but the little dwarf had none at all. 

Now, this little dwarf was so tiny that 
he seemed never to have grown at all 





during any of his seven or eight years, 
and he was so misshapen and crippled 


that every one laughed at him. One leg 
was crooked, so that he couldn’t run and 
his best arm was twisted so he couldn’t 
throw. His neck didn’t fit his body at 
all and it kept his head drawn back so 
that his eyes always stared at the sky. 
His face was really very beautiful and his 
eyes were wonderfully big and deep and 
blue. But strangely, no one knew this— 
not even the dwarf himself, for he was so 
twisted that he had never looked at 
himself in a mirror and had never seen 
his reflection in a pool of water. So he 
thought himself very ugly and always 
hid his face and his body, too, if he could, 
when any one came near. 

For a long time nobody paid any 
attention to the dwarf, and he lived all 
alone in a shack where an ugly old cobbler 
and his wife had died. The shack was 
just beneath a great evergreen tree and 
nobody wanted it, so the dwarf lived on in 
peace. The children called him ‘that 
thingumbob’’, because he had no name, 
and the dwarf accepted it. ‘‘Thingum- 
bob” would do for a name for it was just as 
vood as any other, and the dwarf thought, 


perhaps, it was a little better than some 
because there was no other like it. 
Once he had known of a little girl named 
“Chickadee” and he almost envied her, 
until the name “Thingumbob” became 
attached to him. “Chickadee” had 
sounded very sweet to him, and happy, 
like the birds. But Thingumbob realized 
that he was not happy, because he was 
lonely, and he didn’t think it possible 
that he could be sweet natured—so he 
didn’t consider himself entitled to such a 
beautiful name as “Chickadee.” 


Thingumbob didn’t try to play with 
the other little children; for they were so 
different from him that he couldn’t enter 
into their games, and anyhow they al- 
ways teased him. So he stayed away 
from them, wandering around the valley, 
watching the beautiful sky, listening to 
the songs of the birds, and dreaming 
dreams that he never could tell to any- 
body—even toa friend, if he had had one— 
for they were dreams of being tall and 
straight and swift, and he knew that he 
never could be. 

Now there came most often to the 
valley in which the great plantation lay, 
the West Wind—and the people hated 
it bitterly, for many, many times it had 
brought the flames of the woods fires 
sweeping down from the western slopes 
and had destroyed lives and property. 
But somehow, Thingumbob didn’t under- 
stand hate—and in spite of tradition he 
fell in love with the West Wind. Some- 
how, it always sang to him, sweet lullabies 
from the top of the evergreen tree—and it 
was always gentle. It never teased him 
never avoided him, never stared at him, 
but always when he was lonely, he would 
go to the evergreen tree and find compan- 
ionship. One day, after a long time 
under the cool branches, he said; 


“IT wonder, old tree, if you are ever as 
lonesome as I am sometimes?” And as 
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plainly as could be, he heard the tree 
reply, 

“Aye, that lam, when the West Wind 
is away, and you do not come!” 

“Then we shall be comrades, you and 
I and the West Wind,” said Thingumbob. 
“And hereafter I shall call you Dream 
Tree!’ So saying, he went for a farewell 
trip around the valley, for he never 
expected to go far from the Dream Tree 
comrade again. The West Wind followed 
him and caressed him and Thingumbob 
wondered vaguely what “hate” meant 
and why the people of the plantation so 
much disliked the gentle West Wind. 

“Surely” he reasoned, “they cannot 
be afraid of more fires, for the woods to 
the west are all gone long ago, and as long 
as the West Wind blows no fire can ever 
come down from the east.” 

Now it so happened that on this little 
journey around the valley, Thingumbob 
fell in with the children of the great 
plantation out on an open road and they 
began to jeer and mock-him. Some of 


them struck up a silly and cruel song in 
which they said, 
“Funny, Funny Thingumbob, 


He’s got a crooked leg! 
Funny, funny Thingumbob! 
He’d better have a peg! 


“Thingumbob’s an awful mess, 
So crooked and so wrong, 

That if he tried to sing at all, 
His toes would sing the song. 


‘Hi! You little Thingumbob! 
So funny all the day! 
Hi! You little Thingumbob! 
Why don’t you come and play? 


“Hi! You really want to know? 
We'll tell you why you don’t 
Just because you can’t, you see, 

And not because you won’t!”’ 


Just then the West Wind came flying 
down from the hills and mercifully 
wrapped up Thingumbob in a cloud of 
dust and hid him. But even the West 
Wind’s roar did not drown the voices of 
the children until they had sung the last 
and silliest verse of all— 


“Thingumbob’s a funny thing, 
For if he tried to spit, 
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He couldn’t help but drown himself 
He couldn’t help a bit!” 


All this made Thingumbob very, very 
sad. His heart ached and he sobbed as 
he crept away to the evergreen tree and 
fell asleep beneath its sheltering branches. 

The Dream Tree was very angry at 
what had happened and so was the West 
Wind, who had told the Tree. So that 
night, the West Wind came back, rustling 
in the Dream Tree and sang a song for the 
comfort of Thingumbob’s heart. And 
here is what Thingumbob remembered 
in the morning: 


“T am the Spirit of Dreamland, 
Straight from the haven of peace. 
Weaving a veil for your fancy, 
Out of the heaven’s own fleece! 


“T am the King of all Dreamers, 
Maker of wonderful weaves, 

Join with me any time, Laddie, 
Under the evergreen leaves! 


“No matter how ever lonely, 
No matter bow oft you cry, 

Come to our tryst by the Dream Tree 
Soon all your tears will be dry! 


‘ Beautiful pictures before you 
Sunset and starlight and day, 

Wonderful stories I’ll tell you 
Sweetest of music, I’ll play! 


“Nobody sees what I show you 
Nobody hears what I say 

Only my Laddies can enter 
Into my Kingdom of Play. 


“Just you and I—for we’re playmates 
Nobody else understands 

Just you and I—and forever 
Dreamers in beautiful lands!”’ 


After that night, Thingumbob was 
happier. The West Wind was often 
with him and many were the songs that he 
heard beneath the Dream Tree. Visions 
he saw of faraway lands where the West 
Wind had been, and tales unnumbered 
heard of strange people. 

And now it came to pass that the 
people of the great plantation became 
suspicious of Thingumbob and some of 
them even to hate him. For everywhere 
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that Thingumbob went the West Wind 
was sure to go, and, as these were primi- 
tive times, it was whispered about that 
Thingumbob wes not a natural child and 
that, after all, perhaps he was really the 
son of the hated West Wind. There 
were stories of wood fires rumored about. 
The season was very dry and the people 
shook their heads and cursed the West 
Wind and some of them cursed Thing- 
umbob. 

But Thingumbob did not mind the 
ugly looks that were directed at him when 
he occasionally ventured away from the 
Dream Tree and ever his mind was full 
of beautiful stories and bright visions 
from strange lands. There was no room 
in his heart for resentment, and besides 
he knew that he was a strange little body 
and he didn’t fully understand himself, 
so he didn’t blame the people of the great 
plantation for not liking him. 

It so happened at about this time that 
the West Wind had to go on a long 
journey into a strange land and it seid 
farewell to Thingumbob under the Dream 
Tree one starry night. But it left in 
Thingumbob’s memory one more song, 
which he treasured; 


‘‘Laddie, I’m the sunshine, 
I’m the songbird’s tone 
I’m your love of loving 
I and I alone! 


“Laddie, I’m the Spirit, 
All that’s good and true. 

I’m the soul of beauty 
Singing love to you! 


“Some day you'll be coming, 
On the wings of love! 

Coming when I call you, 
Swiftly as the dove! 


Some day you will hear me, 
Far from where I roam, 

Calling to you, Laddie, 
‘Thingumbob, Come Home!’ ’ 


Then the West Wind was gone and a 
great loneliness settled upon Thingumbob. 
He didn’t fully understand that last song 
and he was impatient to ask the West 
Wind just what it meant—how he would 
hear it when it was far away—and what 
and where “home” might be. These 


days, he wandered away from the Dream 
Tree, but he was always driven back for 
now all the people hated him and the 
riendly West Wind was not there vo hide 
him with a merciful cloud of dust. The 
woods fires came ever nearer and the 
smoke came drifting down into the 
valley. Then one day, long after the 
West Wind had gone upon its journey, 
Thingumbob, as he gazed at the sky, saw 
great clouds of smoke rising over the hills 
to the east and he crept under the Dream 
Tree, seeking comfort. There he selpt, 
long and soundly, and that night, he was 
destined to learn some of the meaning of 
the West Wind’s last song. For as he 
slept a voice came whispering in his ear 
and it said: 


“Softly, Laddie, softly, 
Slip away with me, 

Soon I'll be there for you 
By the Dreamer’s Tree. 


‘“‘Waken, Ladie, waken! 
Dream time now is o’er, 

Follow, Laddie, follow! 
I’ll go on before!” 


It was a very faint voice, and still 
Thingumbob did not fully understand 
and yet, in after tone, he seemed to hear, 
the well remembered voice of the West 
Wind, saying, 


“Listen! I am calling, 
‘Thingumbob, come home!’ ”’ 


And again he seemed to hear it from 
very, very far away, 


“Don’t you hear me, Laddie? 
‘Thingumbob come home!’ ”’ 


Thingumbob got to his feet, struggling 
to understand. Above him the Dream 
Tree rustled and said: 

“It is our comrade, 
You are not safe here! Go!” 

“Yes” said Thingumbob, “I think I 
understand, I’ll go!” 

But where? Thingumbob crept from 
under the Dream Tree. Lo! a lurid glare 
lit the sky! Down from the eastern 
hills the forest fires were coming—a racing 
wall of flame. The people of the great 


West Wind. 
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plantation house were wringing their 
hands and rushing madly to and fro. 

Go! The thought vanished from 
Thingumbob’s mind. What now could 
save the great plantation? Only his 
comrade, the West Wind. With a little 
cry he plunged toward the eastern hills. 
The people of the great plantation saw 
him go—his little head drawn back, his 
eyes staring at the sky, his crippled 
feet stumbling painfully. They ceased 
their cursing and stared at the tiny figure 
plunging along toward the flames. And 
they heard his oft repeated prayer: 

‘‘West Wind! West Wind! Follow me! 
Just this once, Oh Comrade, West Wind! 
Just this——”’ 

They heard no more. The little figure 
disappeared in the billows of smoke. A 
great silence fell, broken only by the 
crackling of the oncoming fires—and 
then came a murmu from the westward— 
a murmur that grew to a shriek, and a 
mad roar. It was the mighty West 
Wind—no longer gentle—but savage 
in its fury. Like a million demons it 
came. It ripped the roof from the great 
plantation house and plunged furiously 
on into the maw of the forest flames— 
checking, drowning them. Before the 
relentless charge, the flames fled back, 
dwindled and vanished over the eastern 
hills, still pursued by the mighty West 
Wind! 

All thru the night, the people of the 
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great plantation heard the roar of the 
West Wind and in their ears it seemed to 
say in endless chorus: 

“Thingumbob! Thingumbob! 
umbob!”’ 

But Thingumbob was gone. The 
people of the great plantation set out to 
find him but they never did. 

Now fires never come to the valley of 
the greaf plantation any more, for the 
West Wind is a mighty sentinel who warns 
away the flames—not because he loves 
the people of the great plantation 
especially, but because he fears the 
Dream Tree might be harmed—and the 
Dream Tree was a comrade of Thingum- 
bob. 

Now oftimes the young folks gather 
near the old, old shack where little 
Thingumbob once lived and they hear the 
West Wind come sighing over the hills. 
But it always pauses for a song in the top 
of the Dream Tree. Nobody ever under- 
stands that song, but the wiser ones 
say that it is the story of how the West 
Wind found Thingumbob the night of 
the great fire and picked him up and 
carried him away to the wonderful new 
home in the far away land where it had 
been on its journey. 

Of course nobody really knows but the 
Dream Tree and the West Wind and they 
never talk to any one but just themselves 
any more since Thingumbob has gone 
home! 


Thing- 


Loebiened 


Society, as applied in the sense of ‘‘the 400,” is an association of 
individuals, one half of whom should not have been born and the 
other half should not be permitted to breed. 


Success, by the world’s standards, is the acqisition of money. 
But real success is in the acqisition and expenditure of money in such 
a way that Humanity at large profits both in its aequirement and its 


distribution. 
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Brewers Statement in Saturday Evening Post of 
October 24th answered 


By William Allen White 


Ina Telegram toOUT WEST MAGAZINE. 








Calculating with great care to break into print too late for an effective retort 
and contradiction, the organized liquor interests have published in the Saturday 
Evening Post a statement by Hugh F. Fox, of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation, denying all the benefits of prohibition in Kansas and endeavoring to 
wholly discredit William Allen White, the famous writer whose article on Pro- 
hibition in Kansas appeared several weeks ago. Mr. Fox's arlicle appears in 
the current number of the Saturday Evening Post. 

Realizing that the attack was aimed specifically at the states where the people 
are about to vote on probibition amendments, Mr. White offered bis answer to 
California. Out West Magazine, as the only independent, nonpartisan periodical 
of general circulation giving space to the “dry” side of the controversy accepted 
the reply and offers it herewith as a supplement to the regular November edition. 


INCE the appearance of my article in The Saturday Evening Post 

on the practical working of Prohibition in Kansas, the brewer’s asso- 

ciation thru it’s various aliases, has made many attacks upon it in 

various forms, | have trusted to the intelligence of the people who 
desire good government, to realize that the brewer’s association under it’s 
various masks would not stick to the truth, and that it would misrepresent 
the facts and distort and garble statistics, and so I have not issued a defense 
of the article, but now comes the Brewer’s Association, in the person of Mr. 
Hugh F. Fox, the Secretary of the United States Brewer’s Association and prints 
a two column reply to my article in 7he Saturday Evening Post of current 
date. That reply in such a dignified publication, demands a definite answer, 
and that answer I am glad to give. It will serve as an answer for all of the 
charges made by the Brewer’s Association thru the Model License League, 
thru the Personal Liberty Association and thru all the various forms and 
devices which the Brewer’s Association uses to deceive the people. 

We will take up the charges one at a time, item by item. Mr. Fox’s 
first charge is that in the Emporia Gazette, February 7, 1914, had an article 
headed, “‘Plenty of Booze in Emporia,” on March 2nd, had ““Emporia, Kansas, 
Not a Dry Town. Prohibition only keeps liquor out about a month at a 
time;”’ on March 4, had “Booze and cards for Kansas Women; society in 
prohibition state mixed bridge and booze—an article by Mr. White himself.” 

I hereby submit affidavit of the mayor of Emporia, who has read the 
files of the paper above described: 

“State of Kansas. County of Lyon—S. 8.—R. M. Hamer, being duly sworn, deposes 


and says: 
‘That he had read the files of the Emporia Gazette of February 7, 1914, March 2, 1914, 


and March 4, 1914, and that he finds therein no articles under the heads quoted in the 
article above, nor any articles that could truthfully be put under such heads. 
(Signed) R. M. HAMER 
“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 21st day of October, 1914. 
(Signed) LAURA M, FRENCH, Notary Public 

Charge No. 2 declares that there are in Kansas six hundred and thirty- 
eight licensed dealers in various kinds of liquors in possession of a Federal 
license. The facts are; that any bootlegger who does business for ten days 
or less, or for a week or for one day and is then convicted and thrown into 
jail and driven out of the state, has to have a Federal license. Many of these 
licenses are bought of the United States Revenue Collector after the man was 
in jail for violation of the state law, to prevent prosecution under the Federal 
law, and the fact that in all Kansas there are only six hundred and thirty-eight 
licenses in a population of a million and a quarter and that the average life of 
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such a license in this state is less than thirty days, proves, if nothing else 
proves, that Kansas is dry. 

It is also charged that there are seven wholesale liquor dealers and twenty- 
four wholesale dealers in malt liquors. The facts are these: That under the 
Federal law there are six-hundred patent medicines whose sale is barred in 
Kansas but who have to take out a Federal license and that the wholesale 
drug and grocery houses in the border cities of the state, selling to retailers 
outside of the state, carry these patent medicines. They are known to the 
Kansas attorney general’s office and to the county attorneys in the counties 
in which they operate. They are selling patent medicines to their trade out- 
side of Kansas, and are not disposing of these patent medicines to Kansas 
drug stores as there is a law absolutely prohibiting these patent medicines 
in the state, and the law is enforced. This disposes of charge No. 2. 

There is no charge No. 3 in Mr. Fox’s article. 

Charge No. 4 concerns the inmates in the Cook County, Illinois, Asylum 
compared with the inmates of the Kansas Insane Asylum. This is one of 
Mr. Fox’s charges which is absolutely correct. I took the figures from a state 
charitable report and since that report was made transfers and changes 
have been made in the Cook County Asylum and subtraction has been made 
from that asylum to the Illinois Asylum which render the statement untrue 
at this time, but it was true at the time it was made. 

Charges Nos. 5, 6, and 8 concern the mortality from homicides and 
accidental deaths and from kidney diseases, and the annual death rete of 
Kansas. Mr. Aox’s charge is that my figures are manufactured and are not 
based upon statistics. I have before me the affidavit of Dr. J. 8S. Crumbine, 
Secretary of the State Board of Health and Dean of the Medical College of the 
State University. Dr. Crumbine is not the paid agent of an association whose 
principal customers are the brothel, the gambler and the barkeeper, and he has 
no interest in keeping those institutions alive. He is a scientist and scholar, 
and one of the leading health officers, not only of the United States, but of the 
world. He has compiled figures which I submit herewith and which contra- 
dict the statement of Mr. Fox. 

tegistration Kan. 
Cal. Colo. Wash. Mo. Area 1912 
Cirrhosis of Liver 20.3 11.1 6.0 14.0 14.0 7 
Violent deaths, accidents 84.6 56.0 
and homicides : 110.5 102.2 96.0 74.6 6.6 8 
Suicides __ 30.1 21.7 20.7 18.0 16.2 a 
Brights Disease 92.1 79.9 55.0 85.2 87.5 oo. 
Pneumonia_ 101.5 136.0 64.8 119.7 89.2 45.6 

“These are the rates per 100,000, table III., mortality statistics (U. 8. 
census ) for 1910 as taken from the census reports. 

‘Bulletin for March, 1914, gives figures for Kansas for 1912-1913. 

“T hereby certify that the foregoing figures, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, have been correctly copied from: the Bureau of Census report, and 
the report of Vital Statistics, as stated. 

(Signed ) 8. J. CRUMBINE, M. D. 
Secretary Kansas State Board of Health.” 

Dr. Crumbine also declares that both Mr. Fox and I are wrong in charge 
No. 8, and that the mortality rate of Kansas is not 7.5 per cent, nor is it 
15.8 per cent, but 10.5 per cent. I should rather take the statistics and the 
figures of Dr. Crumbine than a man whose employers make a living in partner- 
ship with the prostitute, the gambler and the barkeeper. I believe Dr. 
Crumbine stands better in scientific circles than the brewers association. 

Charge No. 7 is answered by the statement of the Governor of Kansas 
submitted below: 

“What has prohibition done for Kansas? Well, for one thing it has cleared the moral 
atmosphere, it has raised the intellectual standard and in a material way it has brought 
unrivalled prosperity and made a garden spot gut of what once was a part of the great 
American desert. It has brought health and happiness to countless thousands and given 
Kansas the lowest death rate of any state in the Union. With only $1.25 spent per capita 
for intoxicating liquors in Kansas, against $28.00 per capita for the same purpose in our 
sister state, Missouri, we are able to spend the difference, $26.75, for new homes, schools 
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and churches, and keep in our big state schools almost twice as many students as Missouri 
with twice our population. Colorado with half our population has approximately $00 
inmates in her penitentiary with the open saloon. Kansas with twice Colorado’s population 
has but 800 inmates in her penitentiary. Kansas has no saloons.” 

Charge No. 9 is also answered by the President of the State Banker’s 
Association, E. E. Mullaney of Hill City, Kansas, whose statement is sub- 
mitted below and the difference in figures results from drawing the figures off 
at different periods in same year: 

‘As a resident of Kansas for more than thirty years and a banker for two-thirds of that 
time, I wish to say that I regard prohibition as the best business asset Kansas has. Cities 
and counties where this law has been best enforced longest, are the most prosperous. Pro- 
sperity and development have come simultaneously with prohibition. This is evidenced 
by the fact that our per capita bank deposits are $125, and our assessed property valuation 
is nearly $2,000, compared with an average of $1,200 with the United States. We also offer 
in evidence our empty jails and poorhouses.”’ 

For the answer to charge No. 10, I submit the answer of the president of 
the State Banker’s Association given above. 

For the answer to charge No. 12, I submit the current report of the 
Kansas State Superintendent of Schools, and some way I believe I shall 
rest my case on him rather than the agent of the brewers’ association. He 
subtantiates in his annual report my statement as to the college population of 
Kansas, 

While I am on the job I may as well say that one of the pet statements 
against Kansas of the brewers’ association in it’s various aliases is that the 
clerk of Shawnee County declares that a tremendous lot of liquor is sold in 
Kansas. I have before me a letter from O. K. Swayze, County Clerk of 
Shawnee County, in which Mr. Swayze declares that he has never written a 
letter stating that there is a large amount of liquor in Shawnee County, and 
that the statements are ‘“‘veriest rot”. Yet this forged letter like the forged 
heads from the Emporia Gazette, have been circulated all over Washington, 
Oregon, California, Colorado, Ohio and Virginia in this campaign. They 
have also circulated garbled and misleading statistics that are more un- 
reliable than those appearing in the Saturday Evening Post over Mr. Fox’s 
signature. Mr. Fox only used the best of them. The others were utterly 
ridiculous and without warrant in fact, but it is not necessary to take my 
word for this. I am merely an editor and editors are liable to mistake. The 
Kansas Supreme Court has signed a statement on October 3, 1914, in which 
Chief Justice and the Justices declare as follows: 

“The prohibitory law is well enforced thruout the state. It is as generally well en- 
forced as any other criminal law. The enforcement of the law distinctly promotes social 
welfare and reduces to a minimum economic waste consequent upon liquor traffic and 
allied evils. The saloon-keeper and his comrades have been excluded from the effective 
participation in the politics of the state.” 

That is why Mr. Fox of the brewer’s association clamors, and is why 
the model license association would like to get in. 

George H. Knox, of Garden City, the president of the State Retailers 
Association, October 6, over his signature as President, says: 

_ “From my viewpoint as a retailer the saloon is a positive detriment to all lines of 
business. Money spent for booze is generally money which should be paid to the local 
merchant for the support of the family, and when it goes to the saloon there is absolutely 
nothing left to show for it. Our state is free from the saloon evil; our people are happy and 
prosperous, generally own their own homes, pay their bills, educate their children and have 
money for any occasional trip. The success of the prohibitorv law from a business man's 
standpoint is proved in Kansas beyond a doubt and you would have to hunt the state over 
to find a retail merchant in favor of the open saloon in Kansas.” 

K. E. Frizall, Larned, Kansas, the president of the State Organization 
of Commercial Clubs of Kansas, October 6, 1914, made the following state- 
ment: 

“Kansas is essentially a farm home state. Our greatest assets are our home builders. I 
have dealt in Kansas land for thirty years. I know thousands of homeseekers who come to 
Kansas every years, chiefly because prohibition has banished the saloon, which is the greatest 
enemy of the home. The absence of the saloon in Kansas has added real value to every 
acre of Kansas land, and I know because I deal in land, that prohibition is one of the sub- 
stantial commercial advantages of our state.”’ 

_ To the charge made all over California that prohibition has killed the 
vineyards of Kansas, A. P. Weardon, master of the state grange of Kansas, 
on October 5, made the following statement : 
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“I have lived on the same farm in Jefferson County for forty-six years. When the 
better element of farmers were agitating the temperance question years ago; when we had 
breweries all over Eastern Kansas, they told us temperance would drive out. the breweries 


and that to drive out the breweries would make the price of corn so low we could not raise 
it, and that our vineyards would be ruined. I find since the breweries have been banished 
from Kansas the price of corn is gradually increasing; grapes are worth double what they 
were, and our vineyards are on the increase. Since the breweries have been banished the 
saloons have had to go and Kansas farmers are becoming more prosperous; the boys and 
girls are growing up without seeing the inside of a saloon. The farmers are building up 
a better citizenship, better rural schools, and are saving more money. We have dehaped 
since Kansas adopted prohibition, better houses, better improvements, better stock, hap- 
pier homes, and have more to spend for family needs.’’ 

The president of the state bar association, Charles E. Lobdell, of Great 
Bend, makes the following statement: 

“That Prohibition has helped Kansas is no longer a debatable question, nor is it 
seriously debated. Within the state it has helped in moral and civic righteousness, better 
and happier homes and general finance advantages prevail. From ten year’s experience as 
a trial judge, I do not hesitate to say that the rigid enforcement of this law has in every 
instance reduced the volume of other criminal business and as a matter of course, court 
expenses. The law is now generally and will be easily enforced, and the few places where 
such is not the case are the criminal plague spots of state. No community which has 
rigidly enforced the law for five years could be induced to return to the saloon.” 

Nowhere have the members of the Supreme court and the Governor, 
those who are in politics, and the official heads of all the business organizations 
in Kansas failed to declare that the law is enforced; that its enforcement has 
made a better state. And I wish to add the statement of the president of 
the Kansas Medical Society, Dr. W. F. Sawhill: 

“T have practised over thirty years in a city of several thousand in a farming com- 
munity and have had an opportunity to note the workings of the prohibitory law in Kansas. 
During that time I have seen the amount of drunkenness diminished seventy-five per cent 
absolutely; and diseases that we know are caused by the excessive use of liquor have dimin- 
ished greatly. In my earlier _— of practice here I would see young men from the country 
drunk every Saturday night. have not seen one for several years and my opportunity 


is the same. ; 
“There is but one conclusion for any honest man who has lived in Kansas as I have to 


make, and that is that prohibition has done more for the people of the State morally, 
financially and physically than any other one agency.” 

Now, then, who shall be believed—a man who fakes headlines and 
garbles statistics in order that he may promote a business in which only the 
makers of criminals and breakers of homes and robbers of the poor are bene- 
fited, or all these men, heads of the great business activities and makers of 
laws who have lived for thirty years under prohibition in Kansas? Which 
are the better witnesses—the president of the State Bankers’ Association, 
the president of the State Retailers Association and the Kansas Supreme 
court, or Mr. Fox, secretary of the United States Brewer’s Association and 
the various aliases under which his association operates? 

In addition to this the Kansas Retailers Association at its last meeting 
declared for prohibition as a business asset of Kansas. The Democratic 
party, the Republican party, the Progressive party in their platforms adopted 
last August, declared in favor of prohibition and demanded national pro- 
hibition. I have before me endorsements of prohibition as an economic 
advantage to the state from Frank W. Blackmar, for twenty-five years at 
the head of the department of Economics and Sociology in the State Uni- 
versity of Kansas; from John Craddock, Weir City, president of the State 
Federation of Labor; and of Mrs. Ida M. Walker, of Norton, Kansas, president 
of the State Federation of Womens Clubs. I shall wire either of these en- 
dorsements or all of them to any doubting person, or I shall have the persons 
named herein wire their endorsement to any person who will pay the telegraph 
tolls, any place in the United States. 

But 1 warn the people to look out for forgeries similar to those that 
have been noted above. The brewers association is on the run and it is 
desperate, and it will not hesitate at anything that will retain the legality of 
the open saloon. 

1 defy Mr. Fox, or any agent of the brewers association to name the 
official head of any organization in Kansas, whether of the Masons, the Elks, 
the bishop of any church, the chairman of any political party committee, the 
head of any organization of any kind which represents Kansas business 
commercial or industrial activities, who is in favor of the re-submission of 
the prohibitory law, and who will not declare that it is one of the chief business 
assets of the state. 








COSTINABBEE 


By M. Columbus 


Hamilton 





“And let us make incision for your love, 
To see whose blood is reddest, bis or mine.” 


+++ 4+ 4+ 4+ 4 


—Merchant of Venice. 








There was no mistaking the fact that 
Soutah was beautiful. Soutah—how 
Indian-like the name sounded! And yet 
there was not a trace of Indian blood in 
her veins, and she had no Indian environs 
until she had become a mature young 
woman, with just enough of dash about 
her to enjoy the wild borderland where 
her widowed mother lived, and just 
enough of sentiment to become at once 
infatuated with the pick of a very primi- 
tive neighborhood. That picked one did 
not happen to know the treachery of a 
temperament like Soutah’s, and he 
allowed himself to be led on, without 
satisfaction, to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. 

He was just an uncouth dreamer—that 
was all—with nothing particularly attrac- 
tive about him but his dreams, and they 
were so filmy that Soutah herself often 
sent an arrow thru his heart by calling 
them “‘prosy’’. Without apparent effort 
she knocked his well-formed castles into a 
blur, derided his ambitions as impossible 
phantasies, and then kissed him back into 
a pleased humor again—a living Tantalus, 
too mean to be good, and yet too good to 
be mean. For Soutah, with all her 
fickleness, had a heart—a big throbbing 
heart—and the infatuation which first 
swayed her developed at length into a 
sense of pity, in itself strong enough to 
have made her marry him had not a 
strange Providence opened up more 
attractive ways. 

To her last days the name of George 
Olcott was uppermost in her heart, for 
she had sense and appreciation enough to 
know that he was a friend indeed who 
could suffer a long-drawn-out martyrdom 
for her sake. 

She showed no resentment when at 
times he remonstrated with her for her 
habit of roaming over the mountains or 
the vast prairies alone, and she was even 
playful when he reminded her that he 


had seen her in the company of a strange 
man, quite beyond possible protection, a 
man whom he believed to be an Indian. 

“You seem to be unduly interested in 
this mysterious person,’’ she said one day, 
“and you say you know he is an Indian. 
Now how do you know it?” 

“T have been on the borders too long, 
Soutah, to be mistaken. I can tell an 
Indian as far as I can see him, no matter 
how he may be dressed, and I have been 
puzzled beyond my wits to know who it 
can be, and why you should have taken 
up with him.” 

He studied her countenance for some 
moments closely, and he fancied he saw 
a shadow pass, leaving in its wake traces 
of anxiety. 

“George, I want to ask a favor of you,” 
she said, with strange suddenness. “I 
want you to say nothing to mother or 
Robert about this. Won’t you, George? 
You can trust me, can you not? I assure 
you that no harm can come to me!” 

These persuasive words, and the air of 
confidence about them, affected him 
deeply, but he shook his head gravely. 

“The impropriety of it, Soutah, is 
what I object to. I feel that it is a 
blessed privilege to advise and protect 
you, for you once told me you loved me, 
and I believe—yes, I believe with all my 
heart that you do yet!”’ 

She looked into his serious, homely 
face, and a faint smile, with a tinge of 
sadness in it, played upon her features. 
This was one of the moments in which she 
pitied him from her soul’s very depths. 

“Remember the trouble you had with 
one Indian,“ George continued, ‘“‘the 
stalwart Costinabbee, and remember, too, 
that the blood of your own father is upon 
the hands of some member of that race.” 

“Costinabbee!”’ she exclaimed, the 
blood mounting to her temples. “How 
strange—how inexpressibly strange that 
name sounds to me now!” 
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George Olcott was no fool. Here was a 
statement with some hidden meaning, 
revealing a vague connectedness of past 
and present. He watched her intently as 
she went away into a sort of reverie, and 
as she gazed with varying expression into 
space he fancied he saw evidences of a 
disturbed, anxious mind. 

“Soutah,” he said suddenly, “I have 
always been regarded as a fairly bright 
young man—” 

“Don’t mention it,’”’ she interrupted. 

“with reasonably good perception, 
and I want you to tell me what you are 
thinking of now that I may know whether 
I have guessed aright.” 

“That’s easy. The very same thing 
that you are thinking about.” 

“Tell me, then,” said George, “what I 
am thinking about.” 

“The night that Costinabbee spent in 
our home,” she hazarded. 

“Let us talk about it then,” he said. 

From the rocky abutment where they 
sat the wide prairie stretched away in 
undulations to a far-away blue fringe, 
indistinct and murky in the haze of 
Indian summer. Two mountain spurs 
flanked the plain on each side, forming a 
wide gateway to the farther beyond— 
much like a crag-bound harbor opening 
to a limitless sea. George’s eyes were 
locked upon the inspiring view as he sat 
reclining at perfect ease against the moss- 
grown rocks, but behind those eyes a 
puzzled brain was working out a psychic 
problem in silence. The autumn breeze 
gusted thru the tall grasses, gently be- 
seiging the thin veil about Soutah’s hat 
and whisking on down the declivity with 
its lonesome song. Soutah moved a 
little nearer and allowed him to take her 
hand and hold it in both his own. It 
recalled him to his purpose. 

“Let us talk about it then,” he re- 
peated absently. ‘He was a fair example 
of an Indian—no, I may say that he was 
not a fair example, for he was above their 
ordinarily low level. Broad shoulders— 
terribly broad shoulders. An eye of 
barbaric fire. Unlike many of his race, 
shapely—a fine specimen of murderous 
strength, with suitable instinct. Off- 
spring of an Indian who wore an overcoat 
made of the scalps of white men. Imper- 
vious to the touch of civilization, a reek- 
ing, compact mass of barbarous flesh and 
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blood, asuntameable asa jungle monarch.” 

Soutah frowned, but George went on. 

“Reeling with drunkenness, he knocked 
at your door and asked shelter from the 
snow-storm—”’ 

“Wasn’t it a fearful blizzard?” Soutah 
interrupted. 

“Your mother admitted him and 
asked him to remove his feathered hat 
and draw near to the fire. The venison 
and hominy she prepared he gulped 
down in disgusting gluttony, and all but 
licked the plate. I paint it graphically,” 
George smiled faintly, “because, as you 
remember, I was there.” 

“Needn’t explain about the declam- 
ation,” said Soutah, “just go on.” 

“With your own hands you spread 
down the quilts and blankets for his bed, 
and, strange to say, you were not at all 
frightened when he removed his wraps 
and you saw two monster revolvers 
glittering in his belt. You ministered 


unto him, and even laid your tender hand 
upon his shoulder—an act which made me 
tremble. 

“He followed you with the eye of an 
ogre, and I saw the inflammable demon 


rise up in his face when Robert and I 
made it plain that we resented it. When 
far into the night he arose from his bed 
and staggered towards your door we 
would have killed him had it not been for 
your intervention. We sent him away 
into the storm and you wept. 

“Let me ask you then—it has always 
been a mystery to me—why you did not 
fear that Indian, and why you wept when 
we sent him away.” 

“T thought it cruel—almost inhuman!”’ 
she said vehemently. 

“It might have seemed cruel,” said 
George after a pause, “but there were 
four scalps under that roof and we had 
no mind to let him take them.” 

“He would never have done it!” ex- 
claimed Soutah. “He had no thought 
of it—I know he had no thought of such 
a thing!” 

“His actions were suspicious,” said 
George, ‘and it must be remembered that 
he was under the influence of intoxicating 
liquor. There is no telling what an 
Indian will do under such circumstances.” 

“Six years ago!” said Soutah with 
feeling—“six long years ago!’ She 
clutched George’s hand tightly and 


’ 
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shuddered. ‘It seems an age since then, 
George. It seems an age!” 

“Indeed, and does it seem so long?’”’ he 
asked. “I think of the past six years as 
years of joy, all too fleeting. I have been 
living in the sunlight of your eyes, Soutah, 
sometimes sure of your love, sometimes 
doubting it, but always hopeful—always 
trying to look upon the bright side. If I 
should never get nearer you than I am I 
should be content to spend the rest of my 
days in such delightful uncertainty.” 

He paused and searched the counten- 
ance of the girl for some response, but 
found none. 

“No one has ever come between us,” 
he went on, “unless it be that some one 
now—some Costinabbee perhaps—is try- 
ing to rob me of your love.” These were 
jocular tones, but he never knew how 
deeply they sank into Soutah’s heart. 

“Costinabbee is no more,” she said, 
with affected indifference. “When he 
went away to Carlyle he left his youthful 
reputation behind him. Some say he 
dropped his aboriginal name and became 
a Mr. Douglass Perry, a representative 
champion of a dying race, shrewd, subtle, 
aggressive, a veritable leader of men. 
It may be that such a Mr. Perry now 
exists, but Costinabbee, I am sure, is no 
more.” 

Soutah observed the cloud that passed 
over George’s face, and her sense of pity 
once more placed her under restraint. 
She believed that he was putting together 
fragments of observation and testing all 
his powers of perception; but she felt safe 
with the secrets of her heart. But for her 
desire to spare him pain she would have 
freely told them to him. George was so 
generous and so good she could have 
kissed him for his very benevolence. 
She moved yet a little closer to him and 
laid her head gently against his shoulder. 
His heart quickened, and he caressed her 
hand as one would a loved object that 
must soon go from him. 

“Now while we have up the character 
of this remarkable Indian,” she said 
softly, “I would like to mention some 
things, George, which you have not 
thought of, perhaps. In the first place, 
Costinabbee’s evil reputation consisted 
of only one failing—strong drink. He 
was very youthful, and was probably led 
into that by evil companions. He never 
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committed a crime that we ever heard 
about, and it is a well-known fact that he 
looked upon his father’s iniquities with a 
deep sense of regret. 

“You seem to have forgotten some of 
the things that happened the night he 
spent inour home. When intercepted by 
you and Robert he could have killed you 
both in the twinkling of an eye; but 
instead, he allowed Robert to level his 
rifle, and—” 

“Then Costinabbee laid bare his 
bosom,”’ George interposed. 

“And said, ‘kille me, kille me!’ There 
was no defiance in his tones. Likely he 
thought that you alone had treachery in 
your hearts!’’ Soutah paused, and with 
her free hand clasped her temples. “You 
yourself unbolted and threw open the 
door on that terrible night, and had you 
dared you would have pushed him into the 
storm. George, do you remember the 
roar of the winds? Do you remember the 
darkness? Do you not remember that 
we heard above the winds the howling of 
hungry wolves upon the first bench of the 
mountains?” 

“Yes, I remember,” George admitted. 

“Do you not remember, too, how 
Costinabbee waited until you invited 
him in a civil manner to leave, and how, 
with an expression of sadness, and with 
fingers that did not tremble, he folded 
his blanket about him and passed into the 
night? Ah, George, Costinabbee was the 
injured one on that night, for he is indeed 
a man who can brave such a storm with- 
out a fight!” 

“Well, why then did he not fight?” 

“He looked at me, George, and with 
appealing eyes I motioned to the door. 
If I had not done so he would not have 
gone.” 

“How do you know he wouldn’t, 
Soutah?” 

“He told me so—Oh no, I mean—” 

“Soutah!”’ George arose quickly and 
gazed into her flushed face. “Do you 
mean to tell me—” 

“That Costinabbee is here!’ she cried, 
“and I love him! George, George, be my 
friend! I love you, George—please be 
my friend, for I am most miserable!’ 
She put her arms about his neck and 
wept bitterly. 

It was some time before George re- 
covered from the shock. Under the 
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avalanche of we he stood rigid and 
fearless. 

“Robert will kill him at first sight,” 
he murmured. 

“Oh yes, I know he will!’”’ she sobbed. 
“Robert would kill us both before he 
would allow me to marry him! Oh, 
George, can you not do something for 
me?” 

This was poor consolation for one who 
loved with the madness that George 
Olcott loved Soutah Morrel, and he 
stood long in silence, biting his finger tips 
nervously, and with misty eyes gazed 
into the wide void before him. Here was 
an end to his happiness—all that he had 
cherished and dreamed of for years. 
Here was his Waterloo, greater to him 
than the loss of an empire to an emperor. 
For him the future could not be anything 
now but a dim nothingness, a barren 
existence far away from all things desir- 
able, and out of tune with a musical 
universe. 

Soutah kissed him over and over again 
and begged him for sympathy, and when 
aroused he looked at her with a strange- 
ness that alarmed her. 

“T will not betray you, Soutah,” he 
said tenderly, “but I know it will kill 
me!”’ 

She took him by the hand and led him 
back to the house, indulging the while in 
ridiculous sophistries, and with a lightness 
of heart which he could not reflect, tried 
to console him with assurances of undying 
affection. 

Robert Morrel was a young man of 
more than ordinary strength of character. 
He was of that class who easily assume 
responsibilities, a fact attested by the 
strenuous way in which he attempted to 
supervise his mother’s home and affairs 
in general. He was Soutah’s senior by 
only two years, and yet he looked upon 
her as a mere child who needed his own 
and his mother’s constant guardianship. 
He had never shown a disposition to 
trust her with any living man except 
George Olcott, in whom was embodied his 
idea of a scrupulous, trustworthy consort 
for a girl of Soutah’s propensities. 

Perhaps in the main he was right; but 
that very known fact did much to detract 
from the availability of the man in 
Soutah’s estimation, and in time she 
showed a marked repulsion for him. 
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Robert was quick to see it, and at first 
midly rebuked her, only to find his 
effrontery ineffective; but one day in a 
moment of anger he laid down the law to 
her and mapped out her future pathway. 

“You are to be married as soon as we 
can arrange for the ceremony,” he said, 
his eyes flashing fire, ‘and George will be 
the bridegroom. You will live wherever 
he chooses, and you will be true and 
devoted to him or answer to me!”’ 

“Indeed?” she said, with gentle scorn, 
“and have you asked George whether he 
will agree to this arrangement?” 

It happened that George was an 
unhappy witness to this stormy scene, 
disclaiming modestly all responsibility, 
and withdrawing sadly to a convenient 
perch near the gate to await the result. 
He knew what that would be, alas, only 
too well, but in his heart he prayed that 
Soutah might not utter that which would 
blot out his sickly hope entirely. 

He had not heard her speak of Costin- 
abbee since the day they sat upon the 
rocks at the edge of the plains, and 
tenacious love was leading him back into 
his habits of faith. Maybe she would 
forget. Maybe something would happen 
to divert her restless mind from its queer 
trend and fasten it once more upon the 
people of her own race. Maybe then his 
chances would improve. He wished that 
Robert might be quiet and let matters 
take their natural turn, and at times he 
suggested it, with such a lack of force 
that Robert did not heed him. 

Passive Mrs. Morrel interposed not a 
word, but her sympathies, if indeed she 
had any, were with Robert, who as her 
protector had always been a dutiful son. 

Soutah stood it as long as she could, 
and then tripped away to the woody hills 
where she could think and dream un- 
molested. 

Robert and George sauntered off to- 
wards the post office. Neither said a 
word to the other about the recalcitrant 
Soutah, but each had his own individual 
trend of thought—the one, deep, dense, 
and ominous; the other, meek, sub- 
missive, and faintly hopeful. The one, 
with authority ignored and pride wound- 
ed, planned vengeance by strategem; the 
other, with little on earth to live for, 
wondered how long the day with its 
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fading fragrance would linger to torture 
him with its uncertainties. 

They were a queer pair—these two life- 
long friends—as they plodded along the 
dusty road in silence, without so much as 
a meaningful glance at each other. They 
had guarded each other’s interests at 
every turn of life’s pathway. All their 
joys and all their sorrows were mutual, 
tho they were palpably unlike in the 
reception of them—uneven in capacity to 
enjoy or strength to bear. The silence 
was broken by the flutter of wings as a 
gay cardinal darted from a clump of 
maples near by to the tanglewood beyond, 
and George murmured something about it 
being the only one in the country round 
about. It was a pitiful effort at cheer- 
fulness, and of course brought no response 
from Robert. On and on they plodded 
until they reached the little country store, 
in one corner of which a dozen letters and 
a few packages and papers marked one of 
the Government’s stopping places. 

The postmaster handed Robert a letter 
and a package addressed to Soutah, and 
he looked at the handwriting long and 
thoughtfully. His curiosity was so in- 


tense and prurient that he withdrew to a 
convenient tree, sat down at its roots, and 
began an examination of the package from 
an external point of view. 

These items of mail, he thought very 
likely, might have something to do with 


Soutah’s indifference to George. They 
might put him in possession of the very 
information he needed, and he felt that it 
was righteous for him to examine, and if 
necessary intercept them. He made sure 
that he was not observed, and then with 
trembling fingers he tore open the package 
and drew out a small revolver and a 
newspaper. With misty eyes he read 
the flaming headlines marked in a 
tremulous loop of blue, and saw where 
“The Dying Race” was discussed over the 
name of “‘Douglas Perry’. It was all 
mystery to him, but the mystery only 
intensified his interest. Instinctively he 
glanced towards the postoffice where 
George stood apart from the Saturday 
afternoon idlers, and their eyes met. 
Robert beckoned to him and sullenly 
awaited his approach. 

“George,” he said with deliberation, 
“take a look at that paper and see if you 
know anything about that marked article 
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on the first page.’’ Robert had put the 
letter out of view. 

To George Olcott those headlines were 
flashes of lightening which dazed him, 
and the subjoined name a thunderbolt 
which severely shocked his keen sensi- 
bilities and sent a tremor thru every fibre 
of his frail body. The paper dropped 
from his trembling fingers and his eyes 
grew large and glassy as he gazed blankly 
into the questioning countenance of his 
friend. 

Robert was puzzled at first to know 
what possible connection this strange 
dissertation, with a strange name attached 
to it, could have with George, for he 
readily perceived that the sight of it had 
seriously disturbed him. 

“What do you know about it?” asked 
Robert with peculiar emphasis. 

“T don’t know anything about it, 
Robert,”’ George replied feebly. 

“Now look here, George,”’ said Robert 
in a serious manner, “you can’t fool me. 
I believe you know something about this 
paper. I know also that what you do 
know is thru Soutah, and—and that there 
is something up. We have been bosom 
friends too long for you to keep anything 
from me.” 

George staggered, coughed a little, and 
seated himself. ‘No, Robert,” he said, 
“T tell you truly, I know nothing about 
that paper and I know nothing about the 
article.” 

Robert’s inquisitive, searching brain 
was kept busy for some time in the effort 
to fathom the mystery, reviewing in 
detail the occurances of the past, probing 
his memory for names, and putting little 
odds and ends of overheard gossip to- 
gether until he found himself suddenly at 
his wit’s end. Then his mind reverted 
to the letter. Should he open it? It 
held the key to the mystery, he was quite 
sure. He drew it from his pocket and 
looked at the address for some moments 
in abstraction, as if undecided what 
course to pursue. 

“George,” he said suddenly, “here is a 
letter from some one out in the territory 
for Soutah. I am going to see what’s on 
the inside.” 

“Don’t do it, Robert!’ George pleaded. 

“Why not? It is my place to see that 
she keeps within the bounds of propriety, 
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and I know that there must be something 
clandestine about this.”’ 

“Robert, it will make Soutah mad at 
us,” said George with feeling. 

“Let her get mad and be hanged. She 
can’t get much madder than she is now, 
and so here goes!” 

George stretched himself at full length 
upon the ground, for he was quite afraid 
to trust himself even in a sitting posture, 
and with a weakened expression, appeared 
heedless of the important step Robert 
was taking; but his ears were wide open 
to the final call of fate, and he tried to 
nerve himself for the doom which he was 
sure awaited him. 

Robert tore open the letter and read 
it aloud, pausing occasionally to drink in 
the fulness of its meaning. ‘I am coming 
for you, dearest, as you suggested,” the 
letter ran, “at Saturday’s midnight. I 
regret very much that you are not dis- 
posed to let me make my fight openly, 
for I firmly believe that I could impress 
those about you with my well-being, and 
convince them that tho our races differ, 
you are making no mistake in taking 
this step. 


“People have done me the honor to 


call me fearless. I am not afraid of your 
brother. He must have a care who would 
come between me and my love; and yet I 
am for the paths of peace. I do not 
anticipate trouble. Be ready, my own 
love, and Costinabbee will be there at 
the appointed hour.” 

“And so—and so!” hissed Robert, 
crimping the letter in his clenched fist, 
“the mystery is to light! Will I be a 
coward when the moment arrives, George? 
A thief—” 

Robert caught his throbbing temples 
and with wild eyes looked down into the 
face of his friend, who lay pale and pulse- 
less. There was the harder rub, he 
thought. Pure, lovable man killed out- 
right by the cruelty of awoman. Robert 
smoothed the white face tenderly, and 
with his handkerchief wiped the cold 
drops of perspiration from George’s brow. 
“One of the victories of the devil himself,” 
he murmured. ‘“Wait—wait until the 
hour comes—wait until the hour comes!’’ 

It was some time before Robert was 
able to arouse his friend, and when he had 
done so that same dazed expression, aw- 
fully ghost-like, still lingered unabated 
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until Robert led him across the threshold 
of his own room and put him to bed. 

“‘He’s sick,” he said to his mother. 
“Be perfectly quiet and let him alone. 
He’ll be all right after while.” He 
glanced at the old-fashioned clock and 
then at hisown watch. “Better be about 
supper, mother. I think you can safely 
leave George’s name out of the pot, how- 
ever. I'll get in some wood. These 
nights are getting cool. No, Soutah, 
there was no mail.” 

The hours that followed were long, 
restless ones for Robert. When the 
evening was half spent he took a seat on 
the edge of his bed with a well-oiled rifle 
across his lap and a glittering knife in his 
belt. 

In the adjoining room, where his sister 
slept, the fire on the wide hearth was 
still blazing—a result of his own pre- 
caution late in the evening, for he knew 
it would not do to allow darkness to 
cover the scene entirely. As the appointed 
hour neared he bent a listening ear to that 
room and awaited some stir in quick 
preparation. 

In his heart Robert Morrel had the 
conviction of right. He was doing this to 
protect his sister from what he considered 
worse than disgrace. He resented the 
infraction of his discipline, of course, but 
it was not anger and resentment alone 
that prompted him. He had Soutah’s 
welfare deeply at heart, and also George’s 
—so much so that he proposed to lay 
down his life or carry out his plans. 

There he sat, with his hands folded 
across the barrel of his gun, his heart 
throbbing with determination, and his 
eyes and ears alert to voice and vision. 
What could there be more ennobling, he 
reasoned, than for a man to give up his 
life in the effort to protect friends and 
loved-ones whom God had committed to 
his care? How intensely stimulating 
was the thought! He imagined it was 
like the feeling—the heroic feeling—of a 
patriotic soldier upon the eve of battle. 

He contemplated George’s calm face 
with heartfelt compassion, and saw those 
weak, listless eyes open partially and then 
slowly close again, as if behind them there 
was some subtle, benumbing force at work 
upon the very vitals of his friend. He 
thought of their friendship—their love— 
the product of years of association; and he 
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thought also of a compact they had once 
entered into, himself roughly, he knew, 
but George with the whole-souled grace 
and spontaneity characteristic of him, 
that they would stand by each other until 
death rifted the union. Now it was to be 
tested; with what manliness and fidelity 
he would carry out his part! 

Robert clenched his rifle, for on the 
night air came a murmur, like the droning 
of an army of bees—yes, he heard it 
plainly now. It was the voi es of men. 
He thought he heard a stealthy footstep 
approaching. He knew he felt the jar of 
a footfall in the adjoining room—Soutah’s 
—and it affected him like the clockstroke 
of doom. Just the suggestion of a fear 
possessed him. Let alone, his sister 
would pass irrevocably into the unknown, 
out of his life, out of all conditions 
compatible and decent. Let her go? He 
glanced at George again, and in the dim 
glow their eyes met. Oh no, not tonight! 

Robert turned his lamp low and pushed 
his door slightly ajar. There was Soutah 
moving cat-like from point to point, busy 
in preparation. The fragments of wood 


upon the hearth were sinking and the 


only light was a tinted halo from a bed of 
embers, too dim to permit of Soutah 
seeing him as noiselessly he crept into the 
room and crouched in the corner. Soutah 
stopped and listened, for a voice was 
heard right at the front door, low, in- 
distinct, and tremulous, like the call of 
some wild creature of the woods. 
“Soutah!” it said. 

Quick as lightning, but still noiseless, 
Robert sprang at Soutah’s throat and 
clutched her garments until she gasped. 
“Ask him in,” he whispered hoarsely, 
“or I will strangle you upon this spot!” 

Soutah was horrifivd, but she did not 
cry out. Her watchword was stillness, 
and she answered him in much the same 
tones. “Oh, Robert, what can you 
mean?” 

“Ask him in, I tell you!” 

Soutah opened the door and looked 
into the deep night. 

“Come in,” she said softly. 

“Soutah!” Costinabbee sprang into full 
view, but in an instant he perceived that 
he was face to face with an enemy, and 
his eyes gave up their rapture for fire. 
Soutah’s beseeching face had once before 
tamed those awful eyes, and now again it 
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was effective, for Costinabbee stood still, 
like a statue in the gloom. A cultivated 
gentleman he was indeed, in faultless 
attire—a thing of beauty to look upon— 
but Robert was dead to all surprises and 
diverting impressions. 

“Thief in the night!” he hissed, “do you 
think for a moment that I would allow 
you to steal away my sister and make her 
the wife—the slave of an Indian dog?” 

Costinabbee moved towards Robert, 
looking with calmness into the muzzle of 
a well-aimed rifle. 

“Mr. Morrel,” he said with feeling, 
“‘will you not listen to reason? Will you 
not for once lay bare a manly heart and 
hear what I have to say?” 

“No, you coward!” 

“T am not armed—” 

“You lie!’ Robert screamed, and with 
a quick movement flung to Costinabbee 
the small revolver which he had taken 
from the package for Soutah. 

No one ever knew precisely how it 
happened—how and why George Olcott 
put himself between these two terrible 
men, and pleaded with Robert from the 
depths of his noble heart to relent. But 
he did it like a soldier storming dangerous 
bulwarks, and received in his manly 
bosom a misdirected bullet from Robert’s 
own rifle. Then there was an involuntary 
murmur, like the rumble of a distant 
storm—and then silence, a silence capable 
of working wonderful transformations. 
Robert threw his weapons upon the bed 
of embers and clutched at his hair and 
clothes in distraction. Soutah moaned 
9s she bent over the limp and bleeding 
form, now held at an angle by the strong 
arm of Costinabbee. 

“George, George!” she cried, “‘speak to 
me! I am Soutah, who loves you!” 

“T’m all right,”’ said George with effort. 
“T do not think I am seriously hurt, 
Soutah. A-a little accidental shooting 
ought not to—to interfere with the wed-.” 

These happened to be George Olcott’s 
last words, uttered with a convincing 
smile of satisfaction. That was why ever 
afterwards they called his name blessed, 
and why Costinabbee and Soutah per- 
petuated his memory in the name of their 
first born son, upon whose fair face they 
planted kisses and caresses which they 
could not give to their friend who had 
crossed over the Great Divide. 











THE VISION OF ST. ARNAUD 


By J. A. Tiffany 








With a sigh of resignation, St. Arnaud 
nodded his assent to my presenting the 
latest candidate who had appeared in 
response to his advertisment; but soon 
as he saw Mademoiselle Roche, his face 
lighted up with interest. 

“Monsieur,” the girl began, “I called 
to see if I should make an acceptable 
model for Jean d’Are.”’ 

“Madame, you are Jean d’Arc,” was 
St. Arnaud’s grave reply, accompanied 
by a courtly bow. 

She was very young, and, for a moment, 
she seemed abashed by the sculptor’s 
undisguised admiration. Forcing her 
gently into a chair, I sat down beside 
her, and took her hand in mine. Giving 
me an appreciative look, she turned to the 
Master and said: 

“T have never posed before, Monsieur. 
Perhaps, such work requires experience. 
I might not be able to please you.” 

Between us, St. Arnaud and I succeeded 
in giving Angele confidence in herself; and 
St. Arnaud engaged her as model. 

At first he had Angele pose for him 
twice a day; but after a week, he excused 
her from the morning sitting. 

“You will not make such rapid pro- 
gress, now,” I remarked, as I stood 
surveying the plastic clay which already 
was beginning to tell the story of Angele’s 
marvelous, spiritual beauty. 

“No,” he answered. ‘And when it’s 
finished, Miss Webster, I wish some 
accident might happen to destroy this 
model, so that I should have to begin 
all over again. I’m not in love with 
Angele; but I don’t like the thought of 
finishing my work and not seeing her 
again.” 

“You might use her for 
subject,” I suggested. 

“What subject is there worthy of her— 
what subject save the Maid of Orleans, 
unless it were the Madonna?” 

“T do not know,” I confessed. 
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In spite of the master’s protest, I 
wondered if nothing but the artist in him 
had been touched by Angele’s beauty. 

Few better than I understood his rare, 
ingenuous nature; the modesty which 
made him ignorant of his world-spread 
fame; the subtle delicacy of thought and 
feeling, which, instead of engendering 
vulgar covetousness when he looked 
upon a masterpiece of womanhood, 
made him raise his eyes in reverent 
tribute to the Creator, source of beauty 
as of good. 

Yet, I often asked myself, if it were 
natural or well that this man, with all 
the qualities desirable in husband and 
father, should forget his manhood in his 
art. His art, I knew, would be the 
gainer should he marry Angele. 

With the sculptor for husband, instead 
of mere paymaster, the model might 
give to the world charms which she could 
not divulge for pay. 

Yet St. Arnaud’s only concern appeared 
to be that he could think of no character 
in history, other than The Maid, worthy 
to command the services of Angele. 

“Who do you think was here last 
night?” he asked me one morning, as he 
came into the studio all smiles and 
enthusiasm. 

“The President?” I asked. 

“No. The Marquis of Clifton.” 

“T never heard of him,” I answered. 

“Unhappy marquis!” was the master’s 
bantering comment. ‘He is well-known 
and not less liked across the Straits. He 
came to offer me a commission. The 
Marquis was born in Coventry; and he 
wants to give his native city an equestrian 
statue of Lady Godiva. This settles the 
great question that has been troubling 
me. The subject is worthy of Angele. 
Godiva is a national idol—a _ world 
figure—a woman around whom cluster 
the sentiment and homage of centuries 
of civilized humanity.” 
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“Yes,” I assented; “Lady Godiva is a 
subject worthy of Angele; but, without 
Godiva's motive, will Angele consent to 

“There’s nothing wrong in it. It is 
Art; and you'll be here. If I had a 
daughter like Angele, I’d consider it my 
greatest privilege to give her to the world 
as Lady Godiva.” 

“You haven’t a daughter like Angele. 
Suppose you had a wife,” was my 
suggestive reply. But he took my words 
literally, and answered, buoyantly: 

“Yes, if I had a wife like Angele, I 
would be delighted to give her to the 
world as Godiva. I’d like to begin the 
work tomorrow. These three rooms are 
ideal for the purpose. The front room 
for my work, the middle room for the 
figure, and the small dressing-room be- 
yond for Angele. She can keep the keys 


of both doors of that room—the inner 
door and the door leading out into the 
garden; so that she may always be 
assured of privacy.” 

“Tf I were you, Monsieur St. Arnaud, 
i wouldn’t say anything about it to 
Angele, until ‘The Maid’ is finished,” 


I remarked. 

“Perhaps you are right,” the Master 
assented. “She is a creature of extreme 
sensibility and delicacy of feeling. But 
you are here, and I—why, I am old 
enough to be her father.” 

“Hardly, Monsieur,” I answered, with 
a deprecating smile. “You would be 
indignant if anyone should tell you so.”’ 

At last, The Maid was finished. 
Angele had given her final sitting. The 
measurements had been verified for the 
last time. Lingering over his task, St. 
Arnaud had given a few deft touches here 
and there, toning down some prominence 
imperceptible save to his discerning eye. 

“My work is finished. Perhaps, I 
shell never see you again, after today,” 
Angele said to me, as she came back from 
the dressing-room, after removing her 
suit of mail and other accoutrements. 

“M. St. Arnaud wants you to pose for 
another equestrian statue,’ I answered. 

“Of whom?” Angele queried. 

“He is coming. He will tell you him- 
self. Mademoiselle Roche is all eagerness 
to hear your proposal for another statue,” 
I informed St. Arnaud, who entered the 
room at the moment. 
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“Mademoiselle,” the Master began, 
“Did you ever read the beautiful story 
of Lady Godiva?” 

“No, Monsieur,” Angele answered. 

“She was an Englishwoman,” St. 
Arnaud said, married to a coarse fellow, 
Earl Leofric. Lady Godiva was a woman 
of unusual beauty and, for the rude 
times in which she lived, of singular 
refinement. But, more than for her 
physical charms or her mental qualities, 
she is adored by the English and ven- 
erated by good men everywhere for the 
sweet charity which warmed her heart 
and ennobled her soul. 

“T have here, Mademoiselle, a some- 
what poor translation, in French, of 
Lord Tennyson’s immortal poem, Godiva. 
I wish you would read it. It won’t take 
you five minutes.” 

At the moment, I thought St. Arnaud 
had chosen a peculiarly delicate yet 
effective way of preferring his request to 
Angele. I counted on Lord Tennyson’s 
lofty imagery, the insistent note of pity 
for the over-burdened mothers, pleading 
with her ladyship, “If we pay this tax 
we die.” I counted on the evenly-sus- 
tained exaltation of the Laureate’s theme 
—on the sublime diction of his climax— 
“Then she rode forth, clothed on with 
chastity,”’ to present St. Arnaud’s propo- 
sition to Angele in the light in which he 
himself saw his work. 

But I had not read the translation upon 
which he was relying. I have read it 
since, and found it weak and foolish. 
It vulgarizes a story that Tennyson had 
raised to the dignity of a gospel. Scarce- 
ly I wonder at the effect on Angele. 

She took the little book and laid it on 
her lap, reading with head bowed, so 
that of her face only the cheek-bones were 
visible. Suddenly, before she was half 
thru the poem, I saw a crimson spot 
flash out on either cheek. She gasped. 
Raising her head she directed a swift 
glance of comprehension towards the 
property steed, and resumed her reading. 
But only for a moment. The book 
dropt to the floor; and, covering her face 
with her hands, she rushed from the room. 

Following quickly, I caught her in the 
hall. 

“Angele, Angele! What is the matter, 
dear?” I asked, in a soothing tone. 

“Let me go!” she cried. “I cannot 
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stay in this house. You told me Mon- 
sieur was great and good. He is a bad 
man; and you—you are a wicked woman!” 

“Listen, Angele,” I pleaded, with my 
arms still clasped around her waist, 
“You do not understand—” 

Without a word, Angele wheeled sud- 
denly, her face red, her eyes blazing. 
Lifting me clear of the floor, she deposited 
me in a chair near the window. Freeing 
herself of my arms, she ran down the 
steps and out into the street, before I 
had regained my feet. 

As I turned from the door, I found St. 
Arnaud at my elbow. He seemed stunned, 
overwhelmed. 

“I was wrong, Miss Webster,” he 
said. “I ought to have left the matter 
entirely to you. You would have used 
more tact—more judgment. It is not 
for the statue I care, but Angele. That 
she should go away like this—thinking of 


“T will find her,” I answered, confi- 
dently. “I will talk with the child, 
reason with her, reassure her, make her 
understand.” 

“No,” St. Arnaud answered, with a 
despairing gesture. “She was always 
reticent about herself. She would not 
tell us where she lived. We shall never 
see her again.” 

“You must not take this too much to 
heart,” I urged. ‘You have nothing to 
blame yourself for, Monsieur. Wait here 
until I return.” 

A hopeless sigh was St. Arnaud’s only 
reply; and immediately I started on the 
weary quest for Angele—a quest that 
lasted several weeks. 

Morning, noon and evening I found St. 
Arnaud sitting in the same chair, in the 
same hopeless attitude, his eyes bent on 
the floor or fixed upon the lay steed in the 
inner room. 

Always I smiled and said something 
cheering, bidding him not despair. His 
one, invariable answer was, ‘You have 
not found her;” and when I shook my 
head, or murmured, “No—not yet,” he 
relapsed into a state which seemed to 
border on the comatose. 

After I had been engaged a month 
upon my search, one morning, as I 
entered the studio, I found St. Arnaud 
looking worse than usual. I had grown 
accustomed to his daily increasing pallor 
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and emaciation, but this morning he 
looked ghastly. With the hope of rous- 
ing him, I said: 

“T know I’m going to find Angele to- 
day.” 

“You will never find her,’ was St. 
Arnaud’s positive reply. ‘Angele is 
dead.” 

“No,” I protested. “If only you would 
shake off your dark thoughts and join 
me in the search, the effort would do 
you good.” 

“It is useless,’ St. Arnaud answered. 
“T tell you she is dead. She appeared to 
me last night. But not as Jean. She 
came as Godiva; and sat, like Godiva, 
“clothed on with chastity;” looking down 
at me with her great brown eyes troubled, 
yet pitying. Here, in the middle of this 
room, not daring to approach nearer, I 
fell on my knees and stretched out my 
clasped hands toward her, murmuring: 

“ ‘Angele forgive. I killed you, my 
child; but soon I shall follow you. Soon 
you will understand.’ 

“Then, she smiled at me—a smile of 
forgiveness; and still sat there, looking 
down at me as if she had something to 
say. Her eyes grew troubled, her man- 
ner almost impatient; and, at last, seeing 
that I could not comprehend her mean- 
ing, she melted away. 

“After she had gone the thought came 
to me that she not only understood and 
forgave, but that she wished to pose for 
me as Godiva. Perhaps, I was right.” 

The hollow cheeks were suffused with 
a hectic flush; the sunken eyes flashed 
and sparkled with the light that kindles 
in a mystic’s eyes when he discourses of 
the dreams that to him are verities. St. 
Arnaud’s voice was low, yet tense with 
feeling and conviction. 

I saw that to argue with him would be 
dangerous as useless, and, after assuring 
him that I hoped and believed Angele 
would appear again that evening, I went 
out into the streets to pursue my daily 
quest. 

Before noon I had found Angele. I 
found her selling gloves, at Martineau’s, 
in the Rue St. Denis. At first she pre- 
tended not to know me. She even de- 
nied her identity, but while she was pro- 
testing she was not Angele, a fellow-sales- 
woman called her by that name. 

Seeing denial now was useless, she 
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said, “I thought that was the best way 
to free myself from you, madame. I am 
surprized at your persistence. Not con- 
tent with insulting me, I suppose you 
have come to follow up indignity with 
importunity.”’ 

“Angele,” I said, “I came to tell you 
that the master is dying. If he dies, 
you will have killed him.” 

“Dying?” the girl queried, with a 
little catch in her voice and a sudden 
tell-tale pallor in her face. “What hap- 
pened to Monsieur?” 

“Not because he has done anything 
wrong, but because you went away 
thinking him guilty of a baseness, he is 
dying of remorse,” I answered. ‘You 
must ask your employers to excuse you 
for the afternoon. You must go with 


“Tf it is true that the master is dying,”’ 
Angele answered, “I will go with you.” 

I called a carriage, and on the way to 
the Rue Hautville, holding Angele’s 
hand in mine, I told her the story of 
Godiva’s ride, in such a way that she 
realized the sublimity of this thing that 
Leofric’s wife had done, in the rude days 
of medieval England. 

“T will ask the master to forgive me, 
madame,” she said. “I ask your for- 
giveness, too.” 

“It is granted, child; and I know that 
all the master cares for is the assurance 
that you understand the purity of his 
purpose. It was a compliment he paid 
you, my dear.” 

Leaving Angele in the hall, I 
proached the master very gently. 

“Monsieur,” I said, “I have 
Angele.” 

“So have I,” he answered, brokenly. 
“T saw her an hour ago.” 

“Where?” I asked. 

“At the morgue,” he answered. ‘This 
morning, in La Paitrie, I read of a beauti- 
ful girl having been taken out of the 
Seine. I went to the morgue and saw 
her. She was Angele—the Angele who 
came to me last night with sweet for- 
giveness in her eyes.” 

“Angele is not dead, Monsieur,” I 
answered, quietly. “I have seen and 
talked with her.” 

“No, no; it will not do. 
ter,” St. Arneud answered. 
better, too.”’ 


ap- 


seen 


I know bet- 
“You know 
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“Angele,” I called, and Mademoiselle 
Roche stept forward, shyly. 

“Monsieur,” she said, “it is I who 
need forgiveness.” 

St. Arnaud looked at her for an in- 
stant, then turned away, with a gesture 
of dismissal. 

“This is a trick,” he ssid. ‘You have 
found some girl who looks like Angele; 
and, to comfort me, you would make me 
believe that this young lady is she. 
Yesterday I might have been deceived; 
but not today, after having seen the 
poor child lying dead. Pray go, mad- 
emoiselle. I do not blame you. It is a 
kindly deception that you would prac- 
tice on me, but your art is futile. Angele 
is dead.” 

As Angele withdrew from the room, I 
asked St. Arnaud: “At what time did 
Angele appear to you last night?” 

“About eight o’clock,” he answered. 
“T hope I was not rude to that young 
lady who was here just now.” 

“No,” I answered. “Do not distress 
yourself on her account. What are you 
going to do for the rest of the day?” 

“T have many things to attend to in 
connection with Angele’s funeral.” 

“You will be here this evening?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” St. Arnaud answered. “TI shall 
keep my tryst with Angele’s spirit. I 
know she’ll come again.” 

“May I come, too?” I asked. 

“Yes, you may come tonight, but if 
Angele does not appear I shall conclude 
it is because of your presence, and I shall 
have to ask you not to come again in the 
evening.” 

I left the studio with Angele, and took 
her out to lunch. Afterwards, we went to 
the morgue and saw the beautiful, un- 
fortunate girl who resembled her so 
strikingly. Angele, however, could offer 
no explanation of the likeness. 

At eight o’clock that night I sat with 
St. Arnaud in the studio. The shades 
were drawn, and the two electric bulbs 
that lit up the room threw a shaft of 
light into the apartment beyond—a 
shaft that focussed on and about the 
property charger, leaving the space 
around it all in darkness. 

Under my lead, St. Arnaud was telling 
me all that he had done in preparation 
for Angele’s funeral, when his restless 
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glance, wandering to the inner room, he 
stopt abruptly. 

strange light came into his eyes; a 
wistful, rapt expression overspread his 
face; and, rising slowly, his hands 
clasped and stretched out appealingly, he 
murmured, “Angele, forgive.” 

After a moment his expression changed 
to one of wonder, then conviction, and 
without further hesitation he set to work 
on the model of Godiva. 

An hour or more he worked, without 
once glancing in my direction or address- 
ing a word to me; his whole attention 
divided between the clay in which he 
wrought, and the Vision in the other 
room. He never approached the Vision, 
but every now and then he consulted the 
old records of Angele’s measurements, 
that I had made for him while she posed 
for The Maid of Orleans. 

Glancing from his records to the Vis- 
ion, he gave a little sigh, almost a sob, 
and murmured: “Gone!” 

“What is gone, Monsieur?” I asked. 

“You here?” he asked, looking at me, 
curiously. “I had forgotten. Did you 
not see Angele?” 

“No, Monsieur,”’ I answered. “I saw 
nothing. In my position the portieres 
would conceal her from my view.” 

“That is so,’ St. Arnaud answered, 
“but Angele has been here. She sat for 
me more than an hour. She will come 
again; I know she will.” 

Several times during the weeks that 
followed I tried to convince St. Arnaud 
that Angele was living, but I failed. 
When I talked of her he smiled indul- 
gently, but he knew Angele was dead, 
because he had buried her. He knew 
she was dead, because every night her 
spirit came and sat for the statue of 
Godiva—sat, like Godiva, “clothed on 
with chastity.” - 

In these weeks he worked feverishly; 
but he also ate and slept-—his soul had 
found peace. He had the heart to work. 


Under his nervous, skillful, loving 
touch the model grew from chaotic mass 
to lifelike form, instinct with grace and 
beauty, startling in its semblance to 
perfect womanhood; and in the shrinking 
attitude, not less than in the lofty pur- 
pose of the eyes, irradiating subtly a 
suggestion of modesty and purity that 


made the physical charms subordinate to 
the spiritual grace. 

As the statue neared completion, I 
became alarmed by St. Arnaud’s ap- 

ce. The strain was telling on 
im—not only the strain of constant 
effort following on a period of weakness 
and despondency, but the strain of ap- 
prehension. 

He seemed to have a fixed conviction 
that, when once the model was complete, 
Angele would vanish for ever; and yet 
he dared not linger over his task, lest her 
visits should cease before his work was 
done. Thus it was that he worked, torn 
between the longing to keep Angele near 
and the fear that, before he should have 
given enduring expression to her beauti- 
ful form, the shadow might depart. 

The night that he had dreaded came 
at last—the night on which he was to 
put the finishing touches to the model. 
His manner was subdued and solemn, 
yet his dread of losing Angele was tem- 
pered by the artist’s joy in the accomplish 
ment of a great work. In spite of the 
sadness of his eyes, his face glowed with 
the exaltation of his soul. 

“Finished! My work is done,” he 
said in a low, tense tone, surveying the 
model with more of reverence for the 
Creator of the original than of the artist’s 
pride in the production of the counterfeit. 
Turning to the Vision, with outstretched 
arms, he cried: 

“Angele, do not leave me. Soon I 
shall be free, to join you—” 

Suddenly his left hand went to his 
heart, his right hand to his forehead; and, 
before I could reach his side, he had 
fallen to the floor. 

As I knelt beside him, unfastening his 
collar, I heard a movement behind me, 
and looking up saw Angele Roche. 

“Where is the brandy?” she asked, as 
she threw herself on her knees at the 
other side of monsieur, and, with a 
gentle violence, inspired by jealousy of 
any other ministering to the master, 
pushed away my hands. 

“T believe there’s brandy in the dining- 
room,” I answered. 

“Then, go and get it!’”’ Angele com- 
manded. 

“And leave you here, alone with 
monsieur—like that?” I asked. 

Snatching from my shoulders the long 
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pangs | ag of fleecy wool that came to 
my Angele began wrapping it 
AE pod but an instant she paused, 
with hands uplifted behind her, the 
shawl falling down like a background for 
the ey beautiful picture she pre- 
sented. 
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Something of impatience, almost of 
scorn, for the prudery that could think 
of the conventions while The Master lay 
there, so white and stil, flashed in her 
eyes, as she demanded: 

a I not clothed as was your Godi- 
va ” 








SOUND 


An Essay by Lannie Haynes Martin 








“How can you endure the quietness 
of the country?” said my town-bred 
friend. “I should go mad,” said he, 
‘fn that soundless void!’ Soundless! 
Why there never was a place so resonant 
with sound! 

I sat in the sun outside the doorway 
of my dwelling, and sought to disentangle 
the diversified threads of sound as a 
musician seeks to analyze the varying 
notes of orchestral music. All around 
me was the song and twitter of birds; 
each throaty trill differing from another 
in richness, clearness or delicacy, and 
each suggesting its own realm of shadowy 
romance and poetry. Somewhere in 
the mellow, mid-afternoon’s dim distance 
there was the cackle of chickens, more 
like memory’s echo of childhood days, 
of feathered pets, of searches in the 
haymow after eggs, than a manifestation 
of sound. 

Far to the west was the muffled sound 
and echo of a hammer. Mighty Thor 
had become a god of peace and with 
each hammer stroke a new hearthstone 
was rising. To the soyth a workman 
with his hoe made the very earth vocal 
as he struck the clods which were soon 
to wear the green glory of knighthood’s 
plumage. Across a little wooden bridge, 
not far distant, was the rattle of wagons. 
Thrift and Necessity like the click- 
clack of a shuttle wove city and country 
into one fabric. Cityward went the 

roar of an overland tourist 
train like the exultant shout of a warrior 
who was bearing a Sabine virgin to his 
tent. 


From the faint, far distance came the 
oscillating echoes of a bell. It was the 
vibrating pulses of a praying soul, 
sending out benediction only to receive 
it back again. Like the rush and rumble 
of the sea over hidden rocks came the 
complaining roar of the city; and like 
the swishes of the surf that alternately 
strews the shore with shells and sucks 
them in again came the whir of the 
trolley, bringing the city-dweller out 
only to sweep him back again. 


But nearer, more musical than these, 
vibrant with the heart beats of the 
universe, were the whispers of the leaves, 
the rustle of the dead leaf on the ground, 
the full rounded choir of the humming 
insect oratorio, the swishing of the 
shrubbery against the house, like a 


house-cat purring and rubbing against 
one’s knees for companionship. 


The only seemingly soundless things 
there, were the silent grass blade bending 
in the wind, the voiceless ant h 
to its hill ‘and the motionless, mute 
rock lying at my feet. But “nearer 
than hands and feet, closer than breath- 
ing” came the whisper that these too 
have each its individual utterance. 
Universal symbols they, “there is no 
speech nor language where their voice 
is not heard.” The perishable grass 
the wise ant and the enduring rock speak 
equally the native tongue of each man’s 
fancy. And but a semitone beyond 
all this, itself, in fact, making a measure 
of the orchestration, was the soul- 
sensed symphony of the spheres. 











DAY WORK? 





WILL AN EIGHT-HOUR a0 


By Thomas W. Williams 








IN EIGHT hour day in the work- 
sl shop, mill, or on the farm is 
Mes entirely practical. It is essentially 


necessary. Civilization demands 
it. Labor saving machinery compels 
it. The benefits of the labor saving 
devices belong to the workers. 

There can be no argument made 
against the eight hour law, based on 
moral, sanitary, religious or humanitarian 
grounds. Every argument adduced 
against the bill is based on one of two 
things, Profits or Property. 

We affirm and claim that it cannot 
be successfully controverted that: 

1. Wherever men work the longest 
hours, in nation or industry, they always 
receive the smallest pay. 

2. Wherever the hours of labor have 
been reduced wages have, by inverse 
ratio, been raised. 

3. Wherever a shorter workday has 
been established, either by law or mutual 
consent, both employer and employe 
have been satisfied with the change. 

In most instances on record, a 
reduction in hours has resulted in an 
increased output; men will produce 
more and do better work in eight hours 
than in ten. 

The objections to the bill arise from 
misapprehension as to scope and limita- 
tions of the measure. The exception 
clause is entirely overlooked. Here is 
the law, with the exception especially 
indicated: 

“Any employer who shall require or 
permit, or who shall suffer or permit 
any overseer, superintendent, foreman, 
or other agent of such employer, to 
require or permit any person in his 
employ to work more than eight hours 
in one day, or more than forty-eight 
hours in one week, except in cases of extra- 
ordinary emergency caused by fire, flood, or 
danger to life or property, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 


thereof shall be fined not less than $50 
nor more than $500, or imprisoned in 
the county jail not less than 10, or 
more than 90 days, or both so fined and 
imprisoned.” 

It will at once be seen that this ex- 
ception anticipates frost in the citrus 
belt; the undue ripening of fruit in the 
deciduous centers. It takes into account 
every emergency and does not impose 
the impossible. Wherever there is danger 
to life or property, the law is self- 
suspended. 

We do not propose a reduction of the 
legitimate earnings of the rancher. We 
do propose to put a stop to the ex- 
orbitant exploitation of the large ranch- 
men and speculators in human energy. 


The Farmer 


The big exploiting rancher hires men 
at small wages for long hours. He owns 
the most improved machinery. He can 
thus make larger profits than the smaller 
rancher. The small farmer must sell 
his product at the price set by the big 
fellows who exploit labor and thus place 
the small fellows on the same basis as 
the hired hands on the big ranch. It is 
this process which is putting the small 
fellows out of commission. The small 
rancher, who does his own work assisted 
by his family, and who employes only 
occasionaly help, is, under the eight hour 
law, placed on a more equitable footing 
in competition with his big rival. 

The United States Census Report of 
1910 shows that the farmer received 
$6,000,000,000 for his farm products, 
yet the consumer paid $15,000,000,000. 
Big business took $9,000,000,000 and 
gave the farmer $6,000,000,000. 

The Santa Fe Railroad is paying 
dividends on $240,000,000 of watered 
stock, the Southern Pacific on 
$500,000,000. This accounts for the 
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publicity fund to defeat the eight hour 


y. 
The farmer is gouged coming and 
going. He pays $125 for a_ binder 
for which labor received only $19 to 
produce. He pays $90 for a top buggy. 
Labor received $8.10. He pays the 
trust $50 for a sewing machine. Labor 
gets $3.25. 
It is estimated that the proceeds of 
the state, agriculturally, are: 
Cattle, horses, sheep and 


SE RSE oe es $ 77,584,300 
Dairy products_.................... 34,950,552 
Eggs and fowls...................... 18,205,896 
Cereals, hay, potatoes and 

sugar beets...._................ 126,516,800 
Orchard and vineyard pro- 

SRE Ee 114,513,120 

SE $371,770,668 


The Bulletin of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that 
California spends yearly only $50,000,000 
for farm labor. That is, according to 
actual statistics used by the enemy, out 
of the net receipts of $371,770,668, labor 
receives only $50,000,000, or a little 
more than one-eighth of the total product. 

The consumers of the State of Cali- 
fornia pay from $2.07 per 100 pounds 
for fourth-class freight to $3.40 per 100 
pounds for first-class freight, and $8 . 50 per 
100 pounds for two and one-half times 
first-class freight from Chicago points. 
The Japanese and Chinese shippers have 
the same goods laid down in any of their 
home ports, shipped from Chicago with- 
out any regard to cubic measurements, 
class or commodity, for a flat rate of 
$1.50 per 100 pounds. 


The Citrus Industry 


It is urged that the bill will destroy 
the citrus industry of the State. Accord- 
ing to the last annual report of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Association, 
the net returns to their members, which 
represents 61.9 per cent of the citrus 
fruit growers of the State, was $19,246,757. 

The gross proceeds for the entire 
State were $50,000,000. The net receipts 
above cost of packing and shipping for 
the entire output were $31,093,370. 
There are 191,357 acres now planted to 
citrus fruits, 68,714 acres of which are 
non-yielding, leaving a net producing 
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average of 122,643. This would make 
the net earnings per acre, above packing 
and shipping, $253.52. The owner of a 
ten-acre ranch would then receive 
$2535.20. 

Most citrus farmers let out the culti- 
vating, pruning, etc., by contract. The 
irrigation is generally done by the hour. 
A ten-acre ranch yields about 5000 
boxes. Pickers work nine hours for $2.00. 
One man can pick 60 boxes a day. 
Eight men could pick 480 boxes, taking 
a little less than ten and one-half days 
to pick the crop. Deduct one hour a 
days and an extra man in the gang 
would make up the time. This man 
would earn $2.00 a day for ten and 
one-half days, or $21.00, or less than 
four-tenths of a cent a box. 

In view of the fact that the owner of a 
ten-acre ranch would receive $2535.20 
for his crop, don’t you think he could 
afford to pay the extra $21.00, or four- 
tenths of a cent a box? 

It is urged that we cannot compete 
with Italy, where they work long hours 
for 25 cents a day. We now pay $2.00 
for a nine hour day, against their 25 
cents for a fourteen hour day. The 
argument is puerile and silly. 


An Eight Hour Colony 


There is a Swedish colony of farmers 
near Kingsburg, who for years have 
confined themselves and their help to 
eight hours per day. They have the 
best kept farms in the valley and are 
more prosperous than their neighbours. 


Industries 


All United States Government em- 
ployes are to-day working on an eight 
hour basis. 

The following six states make eight 
hours the limit of a day’s work in all 
industries, unless otherwise provided by 
contract, between employer and employe: 
Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

In Wisconsin the eight hour day is 
prescribed by law in manufacturing and 
machinery establishments unless other- 
wise agreed. 

Eight hours is a legal day’s work in 
mines and smelters in the following states: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Missouri, 
Montana, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming, 
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All the great steel mills of the United 
States have voluntarily changed from a 
twelve to an eight hour basis, because 
experience demonstrated the beneficial 
results. 

An eight hour day with a Saturday 
half-holiday obtains in most of the mining 
sections of the United States. 

Practically all intensive industry so 
operates, as do most offices and public 
institutions. 

The women who drudge in the kitchen, 
the hired help, the men and women who 
raise the foodstuff of the world, toil 
long hours, subject to the rapacious greed 
of landlords and exploiting corporations. 
Every man who works for wages; every 
small rancher and small business man, 
whose interests are necessarily inter- 
woven with the well-being of the worker, 
should rally to the support of this 
measure. 


Can We Compete With The East? 


It is urged that California under an 
eight hour law cannot compete with the 
rest of the country. All the statistics 
of the world disprove this utterance. 

In many lines of labor a man will 
produce as much in eight hours as in 
nine or ten. In other lines of industry 
it will require additional men to do the 
work. Such industries are perfectly able 
to stand the additional cost, as on the 
street and steam railroads, etc. 

An eight hour day will, therefore, 
relieve the unemployed problem. It 
will increase consumption and at the 
same time stimulate business. 

In 1874-1880 legislation was enacted 
in the State of Massachusetts limiting 
the hours of women and minors to ten 
hours per day, or sixty hours per week. 
The manufacturers said they were unable 
to compete with other states, with 
employes working eleven and one-half 
hours per day. They forced an in- 
vestigation. Carroll D. Wright was then 
head of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
He reported: 

7 acter with ten hours pro- 
duces as much per man, or per loom, 
or per spindle, equal grades being con- 


sidered, as other states with eleven and 


more hours.” 
lish cotton spinners work fewer 


hours than their foreign competitors, and 
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find their competition keenest where 
the hours are shortest, as in Massachu- 
setts; not where they are longest, as in 
Russia or India.” Prof. Nicholson in 
Encyclopedia Britannica article, “Wages” 

“A reduction in hours has never 
lessened the working people’s ability 
to compete in the markets of the world. 
States with shorter hours actually manu- 
facture their products at a lower cost than 
States with longer work days.” Fatigue 
and Efficiency, page 173, Bliss’ Ency- 
clopedia of Social Reform states: 

“In 1870, four years before the enact- 
ment of the ten-hour law, Massachusetts 
had 39.5 per cent of all the cotton 
spindles in the North Atlantic States. 
Six years after the passage of that law 
Massachusetts’ proportion was 45 per 
cent. It is difficult to see what clearer 
proof could be demanded of the beneficial 
results of the Massachusetts short hour 
laws.” 

“‘Massachusetts mill operatives work 
more than two days less per month than 
the factory operatives of the neighboring 
states do, yet receive $2.52 per month 
more wages.” Margin of Profits, by 
Edward Atkinson. 

Congressman Redfield, in a speech 
before the House of Representatives, 
related the experience of William Denny 
and Sons, shipbuilders. 

“They agreed with their men to try 
the eight hour day one year; if the 
result showed no disadvantage to costs 
it would be retained. The eight hour 
day has continued ever since.’ 

Mather and Platt, Balfour, England, 
largest manufacturers of machinery in 
Great Britain, reduced working hours 
to forty-eight per week with so little 
diminution in the output of their factory 
that the British Government followed 

suit and established an eight hour day 
in the royal arsenals. 

Henry Ford recently placed his im- 
mense automobile factory on an eight 
hour basis. He says: 

“Our men are doing as much work now 
in eight hours as they did before in nine. 
In the motor assembling department the 
men were turning out eighty-five motors 
an hour when they were working a nine 
hour day. Since we changed to eight 
hours, those same men, without any 
change in numbers and methods, have 
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been assembling one hundred and five 
motors an hour.” 

The United States Industrial Com- 
mission, appointed by Congress in 1898, 
sat for four years, hearing evidence from 
seven hundred witnesses. They re- 
ported: 

“The entire tendency of industry is in 
the direction of an increased exertion. 
This being true, there is but one alter- 
native if the working population is to be 
protected in its health and trade long- 
evity; namely, a reduction in the hours of 
labor.” 

The Commission found: 

“In all cases where reductions have 
been brought about there have been 
strenuous objections, and alarming pre- 
dictions have been made (similar to 
what we hear in California now), but 
after a brief period of trial these ob- 
jections have disappeared, employer and 
employe alike have agreed upon the 
advantages of the change.” 

The Commission found in regard to 
mines: 

“The average output of the country at 
large (under a nine-hour day) for each 
working man was 2.72 tons.”’ During 
the first three years of the eight-hour 
day “It ranged from 2.98 to 3.09 tons 
per day.” They add: “The shorter 
working day has increased the efficiency 
of both the workmen and the manage- 
ment.” 

Prof. J. 8. Nicholson, in an article on 
“Wages” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
says: 

“The effect of the Factory Act (which 
reduced the hours of employes) has been 
undoubtedly to raise the real wages of 
the working class as a whole.” 

Josephine Goldmark reports: 

“In 1894 the hours of labor of 43,000 
work people in Government (English ) 
factories were reduced to an average of 
forty-eight hours in a week. 

“In 1905 the War Department re- 
ported that anticipations had been justi- 
fied; no extra cost has been incurred by 
the reduction of hours, nor has the output 
of the work been diminished; the average 
weekly earnings per man have not been 
sensibly altered. The day workers re- 
ceived an increased hourly rate of pay to 
make their earnings per week of forty- 
eight hours equal to those per week of 
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fifty-four hours.” See Fatigue and Effi- 
ciency page 142.” 

Prof. Clark, of Columbia University, 
sums up the question for the employer 
of labor very truly in these words: 

“Tf you want a man to work for you 
one day, and one day only, and secure 
the greatest possible amount of work 
which he is capable of performing, 
you must make him work twenty-four 
hours. If you would have him work a 
week, it will be necessary to reduce the 
time to twenty hours a day; if you want 
him to work a month, a still further 
reduction to eighteen hours a day. For 
the year, fifteen hours a day will do; for 
several years ten hours, but if you wish 
to get the most out of a man for a working 
lifetime, you will have to reduce his 
hours of labor to eight each day.” 


Attitude of Organized Labor 


The American Federation of Labor in 
convention at Seattle, November 1913, 
adopted the following resolution: 

“1. To work unceasingly for the enact- 
ment of laws limiting the working hours 
of women and children to eight per day 
and not more than forty-eight per week. 

“2. Where women’s eight hour laws 
already exist an agitation should im- 
mediately begin for the enactment of 
general eight hour laws.” 


Churches Favor Shorter Workday 


The Federated Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, representing thirty 
denominations and seventeen million 
members, adopted a Social Creed, one 
clause reading: 

“For a gradual and reasonable re- 
duction of the hours of labor to the lowest 
practical point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condition of the 
highest human life. 

“For the most equitable division of the 
products of industry that can ultimately 
be devised.” 

John Haynes Holmes, a minster of New 
York, said: 

“Let a man remain unemployed for a 
period of time, and before he knows it 
he is unemployable. He is not only 
physically but morally weakened. He 
has lost not only the capacity but the 
desire to work. Where he once felt it 
his chief pride to stand alone, he now finds 
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it his easiest course to lean upon the 
charity of others. The unused man, 
like the unused machine, depreciates with 
every moment of idleness, and in the end 
becomes fit for nothing but the scrap 
heap. The body starves, but worse, the 
soul perishes. Just here does the fact of 
unemployment become transformed from 
an economic into an out-and-out religious 
problem. That men should starve and 
freeze and wander homeless may or may 
not be a religious question. But that 
men should perish morally and spiritually 
under the stress of involuntary idleness 
is so obviously a religious question that 
the church can surely never rest until it 
is solved.” 

Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale University 
touches the vitals of the question: 

“The present working day, from a 
physiological standpoint, is too long, and 
keeps the majority of men and women in 
a continual state of over fatigue. It 
starts a vicious circle, leading to the 
craving for means of deadening fatigue, 
thus inducing drunkenness and other 
excesses. Experience in reducing the 
working day shows a great improvement 
in the physical efficiency of laborers, in 
many cases resulting in even increasing 
their output sufficiently to compensate 
the employer for the shorter day. 
Several examples of such results exist, 
but the real justification of a shorter 
work day is found in the interest of 
the race, and not the employers.” 


An Eight Hour Day Will Give More 
isure To The Workers 


Leisure is the mother of production, 
not her daughter. More leisure time 
for the worker means more wages, 
greater production. It enlarges the con- 
sumption, increases social opportunity, 
improves family life, extends social inter- 


course, affords more education and cul- 
ture, guarantees better health, more 
independence, better homes. It makes 
for temperance. It will take mothers 
and children out of the fields and work- 
shops and put idle husbands and fathers 
to work. 

The production of surplus value in 
the hands of exploiters has increased 
until it is a menace to society. It 
enables capitalists to store up wealth, 
which they cannot consume nor invest 
in useful production. 

Long hours mean low wages; low 
wages, cheap men; cheap men, low 
civilization. Shorter hours mean in- 
creased vigor, higher intelligence, more 
interest in work, a higher grade of work. 

The energy of a worker in any industry 
should always be equal to that of the 
day before. We should not permit the 
individual employer to sap the vitality 
of men in a few years, and then throw 
them on the social dump heap for society 
to care for. 

The majority of derelicts are the direct 
result of exploitation. 

The small merchants and small farmers 
are to-day being ground between the 
nether and upper stones of capitalism, 
always in the interests of the man on top. 
The small farmers are barely holding 
their own. This is not due to the hours 
or wages paid to the hired man. The 
leak is farther up, my brother. Investi- 
gate the railroad and commission graft. 
You will then discover the octopus. 

This law is humanitarian. It stands 
for the real life and happiness of the race, 
and is another block to the rapacious 
greed of the world. The labor and hearts 
and lives of the workers are worth more 
than to be sold in the open market to the 
highest bidder. 


isitewtiand 
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Under Prohibition 





Confiscation of Property 


Situation Analysed in the Light of Official Record 
An Official Statement Issued by the Citizens’ 
Non-Partisan League of Los Angeles. 








E opponents of state-wide prohibition 
are industriously circulating the report 
that if California goes dry there will 
be confiscated $150,000,000 worth of 
property. é 
_ In the sum named is erroneously and unfairly 
included the value of all the grape acreage, 
including that which is devoted to the growing 
of table and raisin grapes. As a matter of fact 
this land should not be included, for, if prohi- 
bition carries the land still will be in existence 
and most of it will be of greater value for other 
- which pay a profit. 

e U. S. Census of 1910 reports the amount 
invested in the manufacture of various liquors 
at $20,188,855 and distilled liquors at $2,476,095. 
A large percentage of these wineries and crushing 

lants could doubtless be used in the manu- 
acture of grape juice (for which, experts say, 
a large market awaits development). But 
admitting a large loss of the wineries themselves, 
the claim of $150,000,000 loss shrinks to less 
than $23,000,000. This is a fair sample of the 
e ted and inflated statements ing put 
forth by those who desire the Liquor Traffic 
to continue. 

From the same source comes much sobbing 
about the profits the poor grower of wine grapes 
will be bed of and yet the experts at the 
Fruit Growers’ Convention held in Fresno in 
1912 advised growers of wine grapes to dig 
up their vines and plant other crops. Again 

. T. Bioletti, professor of Viticulture at the 
state university at Berkeley, says of the small 
vineyardist, ‘He would be better off financially 
if he gave his vineyard away and worked for 
the man he gave it to.”’ 

The following statement was made by Frank 
T. Swett, Horticultural Commissioner from 
Contra Costa County, at the forty-second 
convention of Grape Growers at Fresno in 1912: 


“The actual cost of growing wine Frapes 
in the interior on average land, including 
interest on the investment and taxes, is 
probably not less than twelve dollars a ton. 
At six dollars a ton, the prevalent price this 
season, there is a heavy loss. At the present 
time it is said that contracts are offered to 
vineyardists at ten dollars a ton for ten 
years. While it is unwise to give any one 
specific business advice, the grower before 
coming to a decision, should remember that 
owing to constant increases in taxation, to 
increasing demands on the part of laborers, 
to the cost of employers’ accident liability 
and 4 the —r Dy of living, that there 
ma no profit in growing grapes at 
ten’ dollars a ton, but a loss. He should 


also distinguish between real contracts and 

alle contracts, which are merely > 

voidable at the buyer’s pleasure. any 
event he should hold himself free to dig out 
his vineyard and substitute some crop 
that will net a real profit, if he decides to 
do so. If his vineyard bears re | average 
crops, he may do better to gradually reduce 

is vineyard acreage and work into alfalfa 
and other lines of production.” 

From the Viticultural Commission Report of 
1914 it is learned that table grapes pay about 
four times as much as wine grapes. Here are 
the figures: 

170,000 acres wine grapes paid 


$6,000,000 


— AEE AIS LE Ss Be 994,850 
m these figures it will be seen that the wine 
grape acreage yields the growers an average of 
$35.00 an acre. 

On the other hand, Bioletti, the one authority 
recognized and undisputed by the Wets, declares 
that the cost of growing grapes in coast vine- 
yards averages $65.00 an acre and in valley 
vineyards $60.00 an acre, showing an average 
loss of from $25.00 to .00 an acre. One 
leason that this loss is not more poignantly felt 
by the growers, according to Bioletti, is that the 
loss is comprised of sacrificed interest on the 
investment or is compensated by profit from 
other crops or by increased value of lands. 

It is clearly evident from the above cited data 
that there is no profits in growing wine grapes 
and that if prohibition forced the wer to 
substitute other crops it would be doing him a 
kindness. 

THE LABOR QUESTION 

Another grossly exaggerated claim that is 
being sent forth is that state-wide prohibition 
will throw out of employment 75, persons 
now é in the viticultural industry. Watch 
this grand (?) total shrink as the light of the 
U. 8. Census — shines upon it. According 
to this report there were in California in 1909, 
264 7 engaged in the manufacture of 
distilled liquors and 1,691 in vinous liquors, a 
= (?) total of 1955. Think of it! less than 


,000. 

To find employment for these 2,000 persons 
would be an easy task if the $26,000,000 annual 
loss to the state (a burden needlessly born by 
the tax payers) caused by liquor made crime, 
was invested in legitimate enterprises. 

The well-known ee financial oper, 

er W. Babson, says that for every mi 
do invested in the liquor business only 95 
persons areYemployed,{while in%the other in- 
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dustries there is an average of 454 persons 
employed per million dollars invested. 

n commenting on the profits of the liquor 
—- Mr. B nm says: 

“When one considers only the families 
which use beers and liquors the cost must 
reach about $200 per family. Most of this 
money goes to rich interests, altho a 
large part of it is used for extending the 
curse thru advertising the products, 
subsidizing retailers and _ controlling 
legislation. In other words, except a small 
amount paid for wages, this great sum of 
money goes either to certain rich families 
or is used for extending the habit for drink 
and debauching politics. Moreover, from 
an economic point of view even the labor of 
the real by py engaged in the industry 
is wasted, for such labor might be employed 
in real productive enterprises were it not 
for the liquor industry. Hence, I see no 
moral, economic or social excuse for the 
existence of the liquor traffic.” 

From the foregoing facts and statisticst he 
following conditions are fairly reached. 
alifornia Dry will not injure the grape 
industry but improve it. 

California Dry will not throw large 
numbers out of employment but will 
provide additional work. 

California Dry will not injure business 
but vastly improve it; will save the state the 
huge sum of about twenty-six millions, now 
being annually paid to take care of the 
evil effects of the Liquor Traffic. 

The Wine Industry as shown by the 59th 
report of the State Board of Agriculture is, 


comparatively speaking, a puny, sickly industry 
occupying a farm acreage less than .006 of the 
whole. In crop value it is only about 4 per 
cent of the total value of all crops. It took 50 
years to produce about 160,000 acres of wine 
grapes while California’s youngest crop, cotton, 
produced 80,000 acres in three years in a limited 
section of the state. As to the future of the 
Wine Industry the outlook according to Horatio 
F. Stoll, secretary of the Wine Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, is far from encouraging. On page 512, 
vol. 2, of Horticultural bulletin, Mr. Stoll says: 

“One of the most serious difficulties which 
we must overcome, if we hope to compete 
successfully with France, Italy, Germany, 
Spain and Portugal in the wine market is 
the labor problem. This fall, pickers were 
at a premium in the vineyards, and as a 
result, prohibitive prices had to be paid to 
the Japs, Hindoos and other available help 
that could be pressed into service. 

“But with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, it is expected that the influx of 
immigration from Southern Europe will 
help to adjust this vexing problem.’ 

Now pause here just long enough to recall 
that Prof. Bioletti said that the small grower of 
wine grapes would be better off if he gave his 
vineyard away and worked for the man he gave 
it to. And yet we are told that if California 
goes dry the vineyardist will be ruined and labor 
thrown out of employment. 

It is self-evident that anything that would 
cause a grower of wine grapes to convert his 
grapes into grape juice, table grapes or raisins 
would be a blessing and not one in disguise 
either. 








REDUCE TAXATION 
THREE SIMPLE LESSONS IN ECONOMY 
Presented by the Citizens’ Non-Partisan League of California 








LESSON NO. 1 
Figures compiled from returns made to the 
State Controller show the cost of crime in the 
city and county of San Francisco to be annually 
$ 7,801,102.61 





Percentage due to Liquor, 

computed at the percentage 

furnished by Penal and Judicial 

Authorities: namely 80 per cent, 

show the cost of liquor made 

qmme tohe.................... 96,240,883.08 
Estimate of money spent in 

San Francisco for alcoholic 


Grink per yeer................ 17,500,000 .00 
. Total cost of all crime and 
liquoa to San Francisco _.._-_- $23,740,802 .08 


icense Fees id by the 
Liquor Traffic in Ban Francisco 


Se ee 


LESSON NO. 2 
What has been said of the city and county 
of San Francisco is measurably true of Los 
Angeles. Here are the figures compiled from 
a report of a special committee of the city 
council: 
Annual receipts of 208 saloons, 
not including cafes, hotels, etc.. $7,977,230.00 
Annual cost of liquor made crime. 1,144,481.00 


Total cost to city. .......-.-- $9,121,711.00 
Total income in fees, etc., from 
1389 saloons, cafes, hotels, etc. 
where liquor is sold___......... 515,264.00 
Net annual loss to the city_-_...-- $8,606,447 .00 
If the tax payers of the city and county of 
San Francisco were excused from paying over 
six millions of dollars in caring for liquor made 
crime and could have the use of over seventeen 
millions for investment in legitimate enterprises 
the burdens of taxation and of living would be 
greatly reduced. It is criminal enough to 
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wantonly waste seventeen millions but it does 
not end with waste but goes on making criminals, 
insane, and paupers to be cared for at the 
expense of the tax payers. From the foregoing 
analysis it is quite evident that the Liquor 
Traffic of the city and county of San Francisco 
causes that community to suffer a loss of over 
twenty-two millions of dollars every year. 


LOSSON NO. 3 
Cost of Liquor Crime in the State 
The following statistics compiled from official 
returns to the State Controller are worthy of 
most earnest consideration. 


California, says these reports, paid 
TWENTY-NINE MILLION DOLLARS 
for liquor made crime in this State. The 


figures are not rumor or random, but are 
taken from official records in the Capitol 
at Sacramento. 

According to these tables, crime cost 
California in 1912 the stupendous sum 
of $37,153,471. The figures given are 
those only, of actual expenditures by 
City, County or State, and do not include 
the enormous costs paid by private interests 
in various ways as a result of crime. 

Taking the grand total of official paid 
expense, THIRTY-SEVEN MILLION 
DOLLARS, and applying to it the precent- 
age which judicial and penal authorities 
agree is chargeable to liquor drinking, 
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namely 80 per cent, it is found that Cali- 

fornia’s liquor budget in 1912 consumed 

over WENTY-NINE MILLION 

DOLLARS in public taxation: and this 

does not include any of the money profit- 

lessly spent in bars, etc. 

In order to be perfectly fair and conservative 
we will not take into account the twenty-two 
million dollars which represent the fixed in- 
vestment by the state for the suppression of 
crime. This huge sum wil’ more than offset 
any inaccuracies in the statistical figures quoted. 

By these three simple examples it is proved 
that 

San Francisco suffers an annual loss in 
taxation and wasted capita at the hands 
of the Liquor Traffic of over twenty-two 
million dollars. 

Los Angeles suffers from the same source 
an annual loss of over. 

California at large is forced to carry an 
additional and unnecessary burden of 
over twenty-nine millions of dollars: and 
spends thirty million a year over the bar. 
And yet the friends of the Liquor Traffic 

are striving to frighten the voters by their 
glaringly ridiculous statement that if California 
goes dry that taxation will be increased. It is 
self evident from the statistics quoted therein 
that if the Dry amendment carries tax- 
ation will be reduced many millions of dollars. 








DEVIL FISH INK 


Does California Foster The Wine Traffic? 
The Viticultural Commission and its Origin 
By Senator William E. Brown 








Fish ink behind which, in all its demoniac 





IS said that when a Devil Fish is 





attacked it projects or exudes an ink-like 
mixture which, discoloring the water, 
hides it from view of the enemy. 

- Is this not the method now employed 
by the Liquor Traffic in the state of California? 
Fighting for its life it seeks to hide itself in the 
inky envelope of the misleading wail, 

“Prohibition will injure the grape industry.’ 
This Devil Fish knows full well that it could not 
gain much sympathy by wailing for itself, for 
the majority of enlightened citizens know it 
in all its ugliness and are fully aware of its great 
detriment to society. So the cry goes forth, 

“Save the wine industry that the state has 
fostered and encouraged.” 

This c laim that the state is “fostering the wine 
industry’ is largely based upon the existence 
of a Viticultural Commission and a Professor of 
Viticulture at the State University. 

The vital question at this juncture is, how 
did the state of California acquire these insti- 
tutions? Aye! here’s the rub and right here 
also is where the good, clear water of investigation 
flushes away a goodly portion of the Devil 






character, hides the Liquor Traffic. 

Searching the state records from the year 
1880, the year giving birth to the Viticultural 
Commission, there is plenty of evidence that the 
wine interests themselves, in the face of opposing 
decency, jammed through the Legislature, 
amidst acrimonious debate, a bill creating the 
Viticultural Commission and the Professorship 
at the State University. The bill provides for 
extensive work, analysis, investigation and 
advice to the wine makers at the expense of the 
State. The name Viticultural Commission 
would indicate that all products of the gra 
were to be “fostered”? by the State. But the 
paragraph of the law establishing the Professor- 
ship of Viticulture at the State University does 
not in a single instance mention the table grape 
or raisin industry, but deals with the wine traffic 
in detail, prov iding for the analysis and testing 
of wines, experiments with suitable cooperage 
for shipping etc., with not one word about the 
table grapes or raisins. 

Here is the law. Judge for yourself in whose 
interest it was drawn: 
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Section 8. And for the further promotion 
of viticultural interests, it shall be the duty 
of the Board of Regents of the University 
of California to provide for special in- 
struction to be given by the Agricultural 


sn aiene of the University, in the arts 
— Lede mem to viticulture, the 

and practice fermentation, dis- 

tilleton’ and rectification, and the manage- 
ment of — | <4 be illustrated by practical 
experiments appropriate apparatus; 
also, to direct the he Profesor of Agriculture, 
or his assistant, a make personal examin- 
ations and re m the different sec- 
cn ss of the | ~—— pted to viticulture; 
ae ae upon the woods of 

the State proc le for cooperage, and 
the best methods of treating the same; and 
to make analysis of soils, wines, brandies, 
, at the proper request of citizens 
of the State; also to prepare comprehensive 
of the various wines and spirits 

luced from grapes, showing their 


B 


aleoholic strength and other properties, and 


—, any deleterious ulterations 
be discovered. The Regents 


oe So ared, printed, and 


distributed to the public quarter ly reports of 

~ professor in charge of this work, relating 

ts undertaken, scientific dis- 

pF ag the progress and treatment of the 

Ree. and other diseases of the vine, 

such other useful information as may 

be given for the better instruction of viti- 
culturists 


Sec. 9. The Board of Regents of the 
pene mean J shall be authori to receive 
Seiienas topes — suitable re 
experimen vine and stations, an 
shall submit in therr next report an econom- 


ical plan for conducting such vineyards, and 


for the propagation and distribution of 
specimens of all known and valuable 
varieties of grapevines. 

The state records present the following 


evidence 
Ist. —That the scheme to masquerade under 


state supervision and have much of important 
work executed at state expense originated 
with the Wine Men themselves. 


2nd.—The bill creating the Viticulture Com- 


mission and the Professorship was introduced 
by one James Adams, engaged in grape 
growing in Sonoma country, formerly super- 
visor and sheriff in San Francisco. 
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3rd.—The bill met with considerable o ition 
in the Legislature itself and was amidst 
protest and ‘acrimonious debate.” 
4th.—Here is a complete list of the original 
members of the fret Viticultural Commission 
together with their vocation at the time of 
appointment: 
Arpet Harazthy, President, 
aker of Wines, Brandies and I. X. L. 
Bitters. 
Charles A. Wetmore, Vice-President, 
Wine Vineyardist and Wine Maker. 
harles Krug, Treasurer, 
Wine Vineyardist. 
L. J. Rose, Commissioner, 
Maker of Wines and Brandies. 
R. B. Blowers, Commissioner, 
Grower of Raisin Grapes. 
West, Commissioner, 
Wine Maker. 
G. G. Blanchard, Commissioner, 


~~ Lat 
J. De Barth Shorb, Commissioner, 
Wine Maker. 
John H. Wheeler, Secretary, 
Vine Inspector. 
5th.—When the bill was under consideration 
many good ople all over the state were 
protesti sentiment crystalized itself 
in the fo owing resolution passed at a confer- 
ence held in the city of Sacramento 
“Resolved, That making beandy and 
intoxicating wine from the grape is a busi- 
ness fraught with measureless mischief 
and danger, and we respectfully but emphat- 
ically record our protest against the mainten- 
ance of a salaried commission to promote 
such a perversion, a8 an ~~ dis- 

a in favor of an - lusory and 

perilous in wer 7 insidious, 

uninformed Sutalemneniiioe astien 

and swelling yield of bitter fruits wite of 

debauchery, pauperism, and crime.’ 

A suffering state having imposed upon it 
by a special interest a — that is forced 
to spend the taxpay: money in the 
perpetuation of a traffic that is a 
state and causing it a needless waste of 
of dollars each year now has to suffer additional 
indignity by oyna accused of “fostering and 


encouraging i 
Now that the ink is gone the Devil Fish is 
revealed ready for the harpoon which will be 


hurled on Nov. 3 














The Beneficence of a Mexican Serpent 


The Work and Discoveries of A. B. Hall, 
a famous Chemist of Indianapolis 
By Jamei E. Palmer 





The hunting of serpents for their 
venom may not appeal to many to be 
the pursuit of happiness, but paradoxical 
as it may seem, so it is to one of our 
scientists. The lure of adventure, the 
fascination of capturing man’s most 
insidious and deadly enemy, leads to 
the hunt. But this is not the only 
fascination of the calling to the man who 
does the work. He is a famous 
chemist and the lure which really calls 
him is the hope of scientific attainments 
in a field into which but few dare to 
venture. His name is Albert B. Hall 
and he resides, when at home, at 3741 
College avenue, Indianapolis. 

In his travels, Mr. Hall has covered 
the Western continents, except the cold 
regions of Noth and South America 
where the deadly serpents are never 
found. In sections where serpent life 
is very abundant corrals are established. 
These corrals often have as many as two 
or three hundred snakes confined in 
them. The venom is collected by causing 
the reptiles to bite on clean glass dishes 
made for the purpose. In due course the 
venom is taken to a laboratory in India- 
napolis where it is subjected to chemical 
analysis and various lines of scientific 
investigation. In this work Mr. Hall 
is assisted by interested physicians, 
bacteriologists, "sathabtehahe and the like. 

Many kinds of serpents may sometimes 
be confined in the same corral and live 
peaceably together. But this is not 
always the case. There are some kinds 
that can not be brought together without 
a mortal combat. Sometimes both combat- 
ants die in the fight which ensues. In 
Brazil there is a snake which the Indians 
call the “Jararaca.” Its bite is” deadly 
and many a poor Indian falls »ictim 
to its venomous fangs. But the In‘tians 
almost worship another snake which tney 


call the ““Mussurana” or good snake. It 
is really a good angel to them for it has 
the power to destroy the deadly Jararaca. 
When these two meet there is sure to be 
a fight. The good snake seizes the bad 
one as if by instinct. ‘The Jararaca turns 
on his enemy and sinks his poisonous 
fangs again and again into the Mussurana. 
But the good snake is immune to the 
venom of the Jararaca. Slowly he 
advances his hold until the neck of the 
poisonous serpent is within his ne 
Then they roll over and over until 
good snake is coiled about his adversary 
from neck to tail. The Jararaca writhes 
in vain until the Mussurana, using his 
body both as a fulcrum and a lever, 
breaks the Jararaca’s back. Then the 
good snake uncoils himself and proceeds 
to swallow his vanquished foe. 


But it is not really the “good snake” 
of the Indians which promises to most 
benefit mankind. It is the venomous 
serpent which is to prove the true good 
angel. Mr. Hall and his assistants have 
obtained from the venom of a certain 
species of Mexican serpents a highly 
purified medicine which, when injected 
hypodermiccally, restores the shattered 
nerves of epileptics and other nervous 
wrecks to their natural healthy con- 
dition. The Ameriean people seem to be 
peculiarly subject to the form of nervous- 
ness known as neurasthenia breakdowns, 
nervous prostration and the like. Many 
of these conditions are caused by over- 
study, over-work, the mode of American 
life or the habits of the individuals. In such 
cases -what are known as the nerve 
centers become inflamed and then follows 
nervous prostration, nervous or periodic 
headaches’ and many other forms of 
nervousness. This new discovery is now 
being, placed in the hands of the medical 
prof ession. 


Note by the Editor—The writer had the pleasure of accompaning Mr. Hall on one 


of bis ¢ 
bere recor 


itions in Mexico and was @ witness to much of the work that is 
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“The True Story of Ramona,” by Carlyle Channing Davis and William A. Alderson, 
265 pages, illustrated from photographs. Published by Dodge Publishing Co., 220 East 23rd St., 
New York City, net $2.00. 


“The True Story of Ramona,’’ is the most beautifu! piece of book-work of the year from a western 
source, a book that holds intense interest for all western readers who are more or less familiar with 
the life and work of Helen Hunt Jackson and her wonderful story ““Ramona.”’ Additional interest 
attaches to this work in the personalties of its authors, both of whom are men well known and loved 
= thruout the west. The story that the book tells is well explained in the authors’ own 
wo 
“Tn this volume is related for the first time the true story of Helen Hunt Jackson’s great American 
novel, ‘Ramona’. The facts and fictions of this romance are distinctively designated and its in- 
spiration and ee ape disclosed. 

_. “The origin f the characters of the novel are identified and their true names given. 

“Innumerable fictions concerning the story that have gained currency, some having been com- 
mercialized by unscrupulous persons, are dispelled. 

“Many thrilling and heretofore unpublished facts pertinent to the romance and its author are 
here recited ; some surpassing in tragedy the facts and fictions of the novel itself. 

“The illustrations have been carefully selected and present scenes and persons inseparably 
associated with ‘Ramona’, many having been especially produced for this volume, and others never 
before having been given to the public. 

“The contents of this book have been so prepared as to be interesting and intelligent to those 
who are not familiar with ‘Ramona’, as well as to those who know the thrilling and pathetic California 
story. 
“Here are recited facts which constitute a complete story in themselves, and are, indeed, more 
thrilling and tragic than the fiction of the prevailing imaginary novelist. 

“Especially do we hope to create new interest in the greatest of American novels, ‘Ramona’, 
and give v tribute to its author, Helen Hunt Jackson.” 

his volume is beautifully and profusely illustrated. It is printed on large pages, in large, clear 
type and each page has an artistic border. The book is handsomely bound. 


“The Battle of Gettysburg, the Crest-W ave of the American Civil War,” by Francis Marshal. 
Published by the Neale Publishing Company, New York City. 


A book of especial interest in the light of current events is “The Battle of Gettysburg”, by 
Francis Marshal, of Point Loma, California. Here is the detailed story of one of the greatest and 
most decisive battles of the world, , by far the greatest and most important conflict of American history, 
offered in the perspective of fifty years. 

It is of especial interest now in drawing comparisons between the present century and the last, 
the battle-tactics of half a century ago and today. For it is a complete story of Gettysburg, of the 
events leading up to that conflict and the results of it, in the most minute detail. The author shows 
a careful knowledge of the civil war and its developments and, in this age, is able to write his story 
of the crest-wave of that struggle wholly divorced from prejudice and bitterness. His view is fair 
and his account gives full credit to both sides. 

In reading this book and comparing the ae as it is told in this story with the same battle as 
told in the earlier accounts, the reader will readily grasp the necessity of suspending judgment upon 
the battle-conditions in the present European contiet. 

The book is well developed both from a military ‘and a literary view-point and is handsomely 
illustrated with portraits of the famous generals of the war. 
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“The Ward of Tecumseb,” by Cirttenden Marriott, anther of “Sally Castleton, Southerner,” 
etc.; illustrated in color and black and white by Frank Mc Kernan. J. B. Lippincott & Co., 
Pbil., 12 mo.; cloth, $1.25 net. 


In the annals of American History Mr. Marriott has found a rich field of romance. Thru “The 
Ward of Tecumseh” he has made live again the “Northwest Territory” of Ohio and Michigan as it 
existed in the decades immediately following the Revolution. For years the English by means of 
fire-water, ammunition, and various favors had tempted the Indians to rise in behalf of the Great 
Father across the Sea to drive the “lying Americans” from the States. Tecumseh the great Shawnee 
chief is seized with a truly noble Caesar madness; he plans as did the terriffic Pontiac to establish an 
cee Mr. Marriott has done splendidly; the “story” has a most unusual and winning 
ove tale. 


“Betty's Virginia Christmas”, by Molly Elliot Seawell; four illustrations in color by 
Henry J. Soulen; decorations by E. S. Holloway. 12 mo.; cloth; decorated in green and gold; 
$1.50 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Miss Seawell has written a story that carries the true spirit of Christmas to the hearts of young 
and old. The courtly atmosphere of ante-bellum days lives on in the household of the old Colonel, 
the aged veteran of the War. Betty, his granddaughter, mischievohs and charming, is the radiant 
light of the family; Aunt Tulip and Uncle Caesar, the gray haired colored servants, are the remainders 
of the old regime before the war. At the neighboring country estates, to the tune of Dixie fiddles 
there is a rout of festive dances, early morning fox-hunts, and spirited feasts of turkey, egg-nog, and 
the other delicious dishes for which Virginia cooks and Virginia farms are rightly famous. Surely a 
delightful atmosphere for a sparkling love story. 

The entire atmosphere of this Christmas tale is delightfully wholesome; it has the crisp out-door 
snap of the Virginia winter. It will be an invigorating care-freeing gift, to bring the spirit of Christ- 
mas time to man or woman, old or young. The illustrations in color by Henry J. Soulen and the 
decorations by E. 8. Holloway are especially appropriate and pleasing. 


“Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail,” by Edwin L. Sabin; illustrated in color and black 
and white by Charles H. Stephens. 12 mo.; cloth; $1.25 net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Edwin L. Sabin stands preeminent as the writer of rattling adventure stories, cram full of 
true history. There is many a youngster who remembers with delight his two former stories ‘““With 
Carson and Fremont”’ and “On the Plains with Custer.”” No boy wants to grow up without having a 
vivid picture of life on the Western Plains when civilization in the guise of canvas covered prairie 
schooners was slowly creeping further and further Westward. The trails were strewn with the bones 
of dead Indians, dead whitemen, and slaughtered buffalo, every bend in the way, every hollow and 
hillock was liable to conceal a redman’s ambuscade, these are the ti:ings that are told in the latest 
volume of the Trail Blazer Series, “‘Buffalo Bill and tbe Overland Trail.’ These three books by Mr. 
Sabin and C. H. Forbes-Lindsay’s “Captain John Smith,” and “Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman”’, 
with “David Crockett Scout” by C. F. Allen. make up the rightly famous Trail Blazer Series. 


“The Case of Belgium in the Present War.” An account of the violation of the neutrality 
of Belgium and of the Laws of War on Belgian territory. The Macmillan Company, Neu 
York. 

The Macmillan company has issued the full text of the communication of the Belgian King to 
the President of he United States in regard to the violation of Belgian neutrality in the present war 
in Europe. It occupies a neat volume of 120 pages and affords a most valuable reference work of 
international law as it relates to war and neutrality. It is probably the only absolutely accurate 
document of the great international struggle that is yet available and for this reason is of wide 

. interest to yhnord. ans desiring to get a correct view of the situation. It is unusual for diplomatic 
correspondence of such importance to be placed in the hands of the public at such an early date after 
the actual happenings concerned. 


“Poems”, by Katherine Howard, author of ‘Candle Flame,” “Eve,” etc. Paper boards, 
8 vo., $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35. Sherman, French & Company, 6 Beacon Street, Boston. 


To all who love to read aloud and to all who love tol isten this book will prove a veritable treasure 
trove. Poems for every mood are here—from the witchery of ‘“‘Moon-Faring,” thru the sublimated 
essence of elfin wizardry, to the philosophical beauty of “1 Poured Water into a Bowl,” or the sur- 
charged ‘Moment of Pleasure”; from the pagan joy of the dancing girl in ““Grand’mere Looks on” 
and the sonnet “To Elisabeth” to the thrill in The Song of the Five and Drum.” 
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The Voice of the West 


HERE have been many spectacular political campaigns in America, 
fraught with great bitterness and characterized by intimidation, 
bribery, hypocrisy, brutality and ignorance. But no campaign of 
less than national scope has carried issues of vaster moment than that 

which is now going on in California. And, strange to say, this campaign in 
the Golden State is proceeding with amazing quietness and apparent decorum. 
Yet, beneath this placid surface lie all the deeps of political, moral and econ- 
omic contemptibleness. 


It would be impossible in this short space to enumerate even the forms 
of trickery that are being employed by the saloon element and its supporters. 
The grape and wine-grape growing interests are actually hypnotized by the 
political powers that represent the red-lights, the dives, the gambling dens 
and the cheap saloons. And, in turn, the public is being hood-winked by the 
wine and grape men into believing that a great industry, fostered by the 
state, is being persecuted, slandered, confiscated, made to walk the plank 
of political piracy. 

The depths of political cupidity are mirrored in the attitude of a large 
proportion of the metropolitan press in its pursuit of the “conspiracy of 
silence.’ But, as the day of the election grows near, the policy of silence has 
been found inadequate and certain newspapers have begun the attempt to 
maintain the appearance of neutrality and silence while, in reality, giving 
their active support to the dive, the saloon and the bawdy house. 


Chief among these offenders are the Los Angeles Tribune and the Los 
Angeles Express, papers owned and edited by Edwin T. Ear. 


Mr. Earl, thru his papers, poses as the exponent of progressivism. 
of decency and political propriety. Not fully trusting the man, the people 
of Southern California nevertheless accepted the attitude of his papers as an 
evidence of good faith. 


When the “dry” campaign opened, E. T. Earl assumed, with 
many other newspapers, a proportionate place in the ‘‘conspiracy of silence.”’ 
He; or his papers, announced that a policy of strict neutrality would be 
maintained. To a certain extent this was done. Display advertising was 
refused from both the liquor interests and from the “drys.”” But the in- 
sidious intent to swing influence to the “wets” nevertheless was plainly 
apparent. The actual development of this influence did not appear to the 
public until Sunday, October 18. 
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Upon Mr. Earl’s instructions, his papers had refused to print any news 
of the campaign, even denying the “drys” the reports of such important 
meetings as those of the “Flying Squadron,” with its famous speakers, and 
of the work of Richmond Pearson Hobson, a national figure. To practical 
newspapermen, the cupidity behind these omissions was apparent. No 
newspaper, deserving the name, ever refuses news, even tho it may at times 
be compelled by policy to present that news in a biased manner. Earl 
refused to permit the news in his newspapers. He also refused display 
advertisements announcing the meetings, even tho all reference to the “dry” 
question was omitted from such advertisements. 

And yet, on October 18, in a Sunday edition, the Los Angeles Tribune 
carried the most perfect advertisement of the ‘‘wets’’ that has appeared in the 
entire campaign, an advertisement so deftly worded and so discreetly placed, 
that it was doubtless supposed that readers would fail to recognize it as a 
violation of the avowed policy of neutrality. 

This advertisement, running seven columns wide and twenty inches deep, 
elaborately illustrated, and not marked advertising, was placed on the front 
page of the “‘Society News” section. Consummate trick! 

Here, as a “society item,” appears the most glaring exposition of the 
wine-grape interests that the campaign has produced, the story of a great 
vineyard and its personnel! 

To the layman, the advertising character of this story is not at once 
apparent, but to the discriminating newspaper man, it is the most perfect 
piece of genuine political publicity that has been “put over’’ in the present 
campaign. 

And yet, this “neutral” newspaper organization, would have the public 
believe it immaculate, honest, clean, the exponent of social decency and 


political cleanliness. 
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Santa Catalina 
Island 





OO 
OO 


By Mowbray W bite 








“See America First,” is a national 
slogan at present, and while all California 
will agree that this should be done by the 
tourist and sight-seer before going abroad, 
yet most Californians, if not all, would 
say “see California first.” We have 
been termed the state of “Boosters’’, 


From these ice-clad mountain heights 
one needs but cast down his eyes to the 
valley below and behold oranges, peaches, 
apricots, melons, all kinds of fruit and 
vegetables, are in full bloom. Can the 
traveller see such a sight in any other 
part of the world? We think not. 








A General View of Avalon, Santa Catalina Island 


and certainly we are not ‘ashamed to 
accept this psendonym. 

There was a time when even Cali- 
fornians thought they should leave this 
“land of the golden sun”’ to see the sights 
and scenic wonders elsewhere, but not 
today, for here we have immense 
mountains on whose tops Father Snow 
spreads his mantle of white in as thickly 
a coat as the snow-admirer longs to see. 


California is green all over all year. 
Nature’s green carpet never grows dim. 
There is abundance of sport. Wild 
game abounds. Whatever is found else- 
where is found in the Golden State. 

One of the beauty spots of California 
that few of the state have failed to visit, 
and many have visited it more than once, 
is Santa Catalina Island. The island, 
twenty-five miles long by eight miles 
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wide, situated about twenty-seven miles 
off the coast of Los Angeles County, 
Southern California, is reached easily 
by boat in less than two hours, if one 
selects the fine line of steamships operated 
by the Banning Company. 

Standing foremost in the consideration 
of the discerning tourist are the accom- 
modations available in traveling from 
one point to another, and certainly in 
this particular trip, they are par excellence. 
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Not every tourist can travel about 
unmindful of expense, and here again the 
Catalina trip allures for the rates are 
infinitesimal, especially so when the 
pleasure and surprises involved are 
weighed in the balance. 

If not a single other surprise were 
given the sightseer, the indescribable 
scenery in, on and around the Island, 
would more than repay the small cost 
involved in the trip over. But so 
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lengthy and replete is the program of 
delights to the visitor that he has been 
heard to say, times innumerable, that 
he would not have missed the treat for 
many times the outlay. 

There is a hotel, The Metropole, 
which can accomodate the millionaire 
as well as the person of moderate means, 
or if one prefers one can have a tent to 
himself. He can fish and shoot to his 
heart’s content. There are fine bathing 
beaches all the way around the island. 

Tennis courts, golf: links, dancing 
pavillion and many other places for 
games and amusements are provided 
free by the owners of the island, the 
Bannings. Daily there are coaching 
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parties to the summit from Avalon, the 
beautiful little bay where the steamers 
land their pleasure-seeking passengers. 
George Greeley operates an automobile 
between Avalon and the isthmus, a 
bay some twenty-four miles from Avalon. 
And this is “some trip,”’ in the vernacular 
of the newsboy. 

The writer was Mr. Greeley’s guest 
on this auto run, and here must confess 
that no writing can fitly describe it. 
On the mountain top one minute, in the 
valley on level with the Pacific the next. 
Such exhilaration was forthcoming that 
the writer, (while not nearing the three- 
score-and-ten mark ) felt once more like 
a boy-in-knickerbockers. Winding around 
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and around the mountains, which vary 
from 1500 to 2000 feet, the summit is 
reached, and from the pinnacles views 
of the ocean in different directions are 
gained. A dozen times the mountain 
tops are made, a dozen times the valleys. 
The difference in temperature between the 
valley and the hill top, most remarkable 
to say, is trifling. It is never hot on 
Catalina, and there is a balminess in the 
air that braces one in a most wonderful 


way. 

How anyone, even the most chronic of 
dyspeptics, could go over this auto 
route and not rave with delight is more 
than the writer can imagine. 


Naturally fishing is the supreme sport 
of the island, and it is world-famous for 
this. Tuna, yellow-tail, white sea bass, 
albacore, bonita, monster black bass, and a 
great number of varieties of smaller fish 
but no less gamey, abound in the ocean 
about Catalina. 

Beyond all description is the search- 
light trip nightly (on the launches 
Catalina Flyer and Cornell) when the 
flying fish are shown millions thick above 
the water’s surface. The powerful 
searchlights arouse the flying fish from 
their resting places and in scrambling 
to dodge it they fly in every direction, 
not more than two feet above the water. 
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The gold and silver sheen of the fish as 
they come and go, crossing and recrossing, 
following and flying away from the 
powerful searchlight as it reflects on the 
water’s surface, the splashing of the water 
as the fish leave it or return to it, the 
buzzing of their tails when they are 
rising above the brine, beggar description 
of the magnificiently newfound sport, 
typical exclusively of Catalina. 
According to those who have made a 
study of the formation of the island, 
Catalina was thrown up from the Pacific 
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some thousands of years ago, after a 
series of violent volcanic eruptions. The 
lava and ash of the final eruption are 
distinctly visible at Blue Cavern Point, 
which is described as the mouth of the 
crater itself. 

Until a century ago a large tribe of 
Indians lived on Catalina, and even 
quite recently pottery and various kinds 
of ware and bric-a-brac made by the 
original dwellers, were unearthed in 
the bays along the island shore. What 


is known as the isthmus was a burying 
ground for the Indians. 





Ode to Catalina 


By Mowbray White 


It matters not where eye may rove 
O’er earth’s immense arena; 

On Mundane Sphere, in Heaven above, 
There’s naught like Catalina. 


O beauteous spot! By nature crowned! 
No words can paint they splendor. 

In thee is all of earth’s best found ; 
Thou needest no defender. 


Proud peaks that seem to dare the sky 
Stand guard o’er coast and valley; 

Nor spot on which may rest the eye 
But rich repays the sally. 


I care not where the eye may rove 
O’er earth’s immense arena, 
Exceeding all, with ease, | trove, 

Is Santa Catalina. 
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NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 
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ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped 

baking 

with choc- 

olate - fla- 

vored cream 
nestling be- 
tween. Anola 
has achieved 
a new delight 
which only 
taste can tell—a Saver which 
gives immediate pleasure 
In ten-cent tins. 






















































It is well ! 


For ages on ages the scattered 
power, Good, has met the diversi- 
fied power, Evil. 

There has been little organiza- 
tion or system in the conflict. And 
now, at last, at this Christmastide 
the forces evil, Discord, stand 
united against the forces Good, 
Harmony. 

It is well! 

For the first time, Good, the 
master force, has its enemies united 
and cornered, throttled. 

It cannot fail ! 

Out of the maelstrom shall 
emerge but one force: the real 
power, Good ! 

It is well ! 


-— James Martin 
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